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ARRANGING BOUQUETS. 


O some persons the arranging of a bouquet 

of flowers is a very difficult art, to others 
it appears to be an intuitive affair, requiring no 
study. and scarcely any deliberation. As the 
whole art consists in a proper appreciation of 
the effect produced by harmonizing varied colors 
and forms, so those who understand the art of 
dressing well can, with a little practice, soon 
Jearn to arrange a bouquet; and, on the other 
hand, theknowing 
how todo sowillbe 
of great service in 
aiding those who 
learn it to dress 
well, as it will 
show them how to 








and with the primaries, but not with the binaries, 
the rule being that each color harmonizes with 
the others of the same class, but not with those 
from which they are derived. After these three 
classes follow the neutral tints, suchas lay- 
ender, slate, brown, puce, maroon, ete., which 
may be indiscriminately used except with the 
color or shade that predominates in them. To 
illustrate the above: citron will go with yellow, 
red, or blue, but not with orange, purple, or 
green; orange will go with purple and green, 











avoid those incon- 
gtuities of color, 
especially, which 
are so commonly 
seen in the vari- 
ous dresses worn 
byladies who have 
spared no expense 
in, as they think, 
dressing becom- 
ingly. 

In arranging a 
bouquet avoid sen- 
timentality ; it is 
all well enough to 
talk about wild 
flowers and care- 
lessness of ar- 
rangement, and 
that sort of thing, 
but it only re- 
sults in a bunch 
of flowers ‘* with- 
out form and 
void,” a mere cha- 
otic group of con- 
fusion, in which 
the beauty of each 
individual compo- 
nent part is lost or 
destroyed; where- 
as a real bouquet 
is an affair of art 
and order, a strict- 
ly artificial pro- 
duction, in which 
each component 
part heightens 
and brings out in 
stronger relief the 
beauty of the oth- 
er without weak- 
ening or destroy- 
Ing its own. 

Now, first, as to 
colors: there are 
three primary col- 
ors—red, blue, 
and yellow ; these 
harmonize with 
each other, and 
may be placed in 
contact. The next 
are the binary col- 
ors—orange, com- 
posed of red and 
yellow; purple, 
composed of blue 
and red; and 
green, composed 
of blue and yel- 
low ; these har- 
Monize with each 
other, but not 
With the primaries 
from which they 
are derived. Then 

ollow the tertia- 
Ty colors — olive, 
Composed of pur- 
Ple and green ; 
- Citron, of green 
and orange; and 
Tusset, from or- 
ange and purple; 
hese harmonize 
with each other 
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Fig. 1.—Rep anp Waits Fic- 
URED FLANNEL Batuine Suit. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
igs. 36-42, 














Fig. 2.—Biug FLANNEL 
Batuine Soult. 


Suppl., No. XIV., Figs. 43-47. 





Fig. 3.—Wuirte Serce 
Batuine Suit. 


but not with red, blue, or yellow; the first two 
will make it look muddy, and it will pale the 
yellow. Arrange the colors so that they pro- 
duce a softness of tone, and that the contrasts 
heighten and do not conflict. 

It may be said that the above deductions as 
to the harmony of colors are not exactly correct 
as regards green, as that is such a universal color 
in nature, and that red, blue, and yellow flowers 
have green leaves; but it must be remembered 
that the flowers themselves are rarely, if ever, 
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For pattern and description see For pattern and description see For pattern and description see 
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Fics. 1-5,—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S BATHING SUITS. 


brought in close contact with the leaves, they 
generally being borne on spikes, racemes, or in 
similar forms of arrangement, which separates 
them from the foliage. When you have to use 
two colors in a bouquet that do not harmonize 
well with each other, their injurious effects one 
upon the other may be neutralized by inserting 
white flowers between them. 

In arranging a bouquet for a vase it is well to 
do so without tying the stems together, merely 
holding them firmly in the hand while arran- 
ging them, and 
when the bouquet 
is made up slip- 
ping it deftly into 
the vase; the flow- 
ers then separate 
somewhat, and 
give the bouquet 
a more light and 
airy appearance 
than when they 
are tied together 
firmly. Be care- 
ful not to get all 
the flowers of one 
shade of color on 
one side of the 
bouquet, but dis- 
tribute them 
throughout it with 
a regular irregu- 
larity. The cen- 
tre flower, if pos- 
sible, should be a 
spike, so as to give 
a determinate pyr- 
amidal form to the 
bouquet, as that is 
the most pleasing 
form to give it. 
Sprigs of green fo- 
liage should be lib- 
erally interspersed 
with flowers, but 
it is best to use 
the foliage of the 
particular flower 
with which it is 
in contact. The 
foliage of the rose 
harmonizes better 
with its flowers 
than any other fo- 
liage that can be 
used for this pur- 
pose; so of the 
lily of the valley, 
and all other flow- 
ers. This may ap- 
pear hypercritical 
taste, but it is so 
ordered in nature, 
and without going 
into a learned dis- 
sertation to show 
why it is so, we 
may say that the 
science of structu- 
ral botany proves 
that flowers are 
only abnormal de- 
velopments of the 
leaves, and that 
there is in conse- 
quence a more 
or less general 
resemblance be- 
tween them. 

When flowers 
are used for table 
decoration those 
that are scentless 
should be used for 
this purpose, as 
the mixed odors 
of flowers and vi- 
ands are disagree- 
able to many per- 
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on the table, To fruit flowers add additional | there is not a woman of us all but would 
zest, 2s their colors, odors, and associations gen- | covet the penciling where sweet’L. E. L., by 
erally are harmonious; dishes of fruit intermix- | the vessel’s side when speeding down to 
ys yes foliage and flowers form novel and beau- | Southern seas and to her grave, wrote : 


1 bouquets of themselves. ‘ 
This may be sybaritic taste; but all such means 
of elevating a meal for human beings above that 
of a mere animal feeding are proper and legiti- 
mate, and in country homes add nothing to the 
expense. The prevailing evil of Americans in 
eating is their haste, leading to a long list of dys- 
peptic disorders, Any thing that will induce them 
to linger at the table and take time to masticate 
their food is a benefit. Floral adornment of our 
dining-tables will go far to do this. 








« 


ONCE A YEAR. 


Summer is here in all her glory 
Of waving and fragrant shoot, 
Spelling out the beautiful story , 
Of seed-time and harvest in flower and fruit. 


In green hollows of woody places 
The sunbeams beckon the violets out; 
White thorn blossoms unveil their faces, 
While swelling pods are beginning to pout. 


All the fields are embroidered with clover ; 
Giddy wild roses seem running away, 
Over the wall, the steep hill-side over, 
Though blackberry vines hinder and bid them to 
stay. 
Breezes blow ever from gardens of spices; 
Bees hum over the flowers praise; 
The musical laugh of the wild brook entices 
Nature's lover to follow her ways. 


Stay, dear season; why will you leave us? 

Why need your blossoms grow brown and sere? 
Linger a little or ever you leave us, 

For summer comes only once a year! 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, JuLy 13, 1872. 








tae A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and sea- 
sonable Loose Polonaise Walking Suit will be pub- 
lished with our next Number. 

2 Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain full-sized patterns, descriptions, and illustra- 
tions of a rich variety of Ladies Riding Habits, 
Silk, Pigué, Batiste, Pongee, Grenadine, and 
Foulard Dresses ; Swiss Muslin, Organdy, Gren- 
adine, and Pigué Fackets ; Girls’ Dresses and 
Wrappings ; Corset Covers, Clothes-pin Bags, 
Dish Screens, Baskets for Dust Cloths ; Collars, 
Tidies, Embroidery Patterns, etc.; with choice 
literary and artistic attractions. 





AUTOGRAPH SEEKERS. 


HE present generation has exhibited a 
noble rage for autographs, that we think 

is quite unequaled in the annals of the 
past. Every school-girl possesses a store 
that would rival a curiosity shop; and the 
practice even invades the Senate-Chamber 
of the United States, we hear, where the 
little pages are paid five dollars apiece for 
a full list of the Senatorial sign-manuals. 
But we are inclined to question whether 
the means taken to gratify this rage are in 
themselves a mark of superior intelligence 
or of inferior delicacy, when compared with 
the means formerly in vogue. For while it 
is perfectly allowable, as a matter of taste, 
to value the handwriting of a person who 
interests us, and to take trouble to obtain it, 
yet to intrude one’s self upon the attention 
of that person, and demand his time and his 
effort for the satisfaction of an unknown in- 
dividual’s whim, is quite another thing. 
Much of this autograph-seeking rage, in- 
deed, seems to be only on a par with the 
manias of stamp and monogram seekers, and 
of those coin collectors who raise heaven 
and earth to make their set complete, mere- 
ly from the instinct of gathering, and with- 
out the first idea that a series of coins is his- 
torical evidence of as much weight as the 
Pyramids. 
The love of autographs is something, we 
confess, very generally felt; but it is, when 
commendable, the love of that autograph 
which shall illustrate some idiosyncrasy of 
a character, some moment of a career, some 
degree of an emotion—not an empty scribble 
into which not so much identity has entered 
as enters into a washing-list. There are few 
of us, certainly, that would not value some- 
thing from the hand of Virrorta CoLonna 
or of Madame ROLAND, from PETRARCH’S 
Laura or DANTE’s Beatrice; that would not 
be ecstatic over a line from CHARLOTTE 
Bronré& or Mrs. BROWNING which expressed 
some personal interest in ourselves: there 
are few of us to whom the verse that. SHEL- 
LEY penned with his hand resting on the 
paper, that Keats or BYRON wrote, would 
not be worth more than gold could make it: 
and who of us would not treasure the rough 
draft of “L’Allégro,” or any bit on which 
KEPLER had absently jotted down a plan of 
the heavens, or on which CoLumBus had 
mapped a vague outline and shadow of his 
great idea? There are particular scraps of 
literature, too, which we might well sigh 
for—such as the page BEN JONSON sent to 
the printer containing “Drink to me only 


‘The busy deck is hushed; no sounds are waking 
But the watch pacing silently and slow, 

The waves against the side incessant breaking, 
And rope and canvas swaying to and fro. 

The topmast sail—it seems like some dim pinnacle 
Cresting a shadowy tower amid the air, 


The only light on board to guide us—where? 
My friends, my absent friends! 
Far from my native land, and far from you.” 


But who of us could possibly value the 
script of any one of all the number, had we 
first written the customary note that runs, 
“Dear Sir [or madame],—I am making a col- 
lection of autographs, and should be pleased 
to add yours to the same,” and had we re- 
ceived the desired reply, conscious that the 
mental action of the writer was, “ Confound 
that creature! I must either steal the stamp 
or take the trouble.” 
But these autograph seekers do not con- 
cern themselves much about the dead, who 
are fortunately out of reach of their annoy- 
ances; they spare their energies for the liv- 
ing, and alight upon them in force. No 
sooner is an author fairly fledged and before 
the world than his morning’s mail begins to 
swarm with missives of these nuisances, 
who seem to think their script should have 
a right of entrance, a right to demand time 
and notice that they would never dream of 
daring to claim in person. Some of these 
missives are certainly amusing enough to 
pay their way, so to speak. They are not 
always the open and barefaced request for 
a signature of which a specimen is given 
above; they are in various disguises, as let- 
ters of admiration, of interrogation, of ad- 
vice, of interest, of begging ; but always of 
the kind to which the recipient is impelled 
to reply by a sense of good-will, if not of de- 
cency and propriety. We remember a case 
in point of a young authoress—one among 
others—whose first effort brought her a let- 
ter from a person who laid himself and his 
library at her feet; one from another, wish- 
ing to know ifshe had light hair and weigh- 
ed a hundred pounds; one from a third, tell- 
ing her the incidents of his life and crimes; 
from a fourth, confiding a delicate love af- 
fair; from a fifth, wishing to convert her to 
a creed, of belief in which there was no evi- 
dence in her writing; from a sixth, saying 
that her work had given him pleasure for 
which he must thank her, but he was really 
a blasé fellow, to whom life was worthless, 
and then going on to state with some dis- 
tinctness the spot where, after death, he de- 
sired burial. ‘ Bury me,” he said, “ beneath 
the shaking shadows of a maple on a green 
hill-side; bury me beneath the crystal bo- 
som of a lake, whose cleft waters shall sweet- 
ly reunite,” etc., etc., or words to that effect. 
Among all these letters there were some of 
sentimental flattery, some of impertinent 
criticism, some asking love, some asking 
money—all asking autographs. There was 
a boy’s letter, too, among them, written 
in a round hand, with blots and erasures 
and other boyish marks, and which was 
kindly answered in the way in which one 
would naturally reply to the effusive writ- 
ing of a boy who said he was but a dozen 
years old. A dozen years afterward this boy, 
then a man, altering the date of that reply, 
which began, “Dear Charlie,” displayed it 
among men as the familiar and foolish letter 
that he,a man, had just received from the 
authoress in question—for familiar and fool- 
ish the letter, written to a child, would have 
been if written to a man! It is fortunate, 
by-the-way, that every autograph-seeker is 
not like the last named, or else that an au- 
thor’s signature is something traditionally 
destitute of all commercial value. But 
among all these letter-writers not one of 
them recognized the fact that, without kin- 
ship of genius, there was no more right to 
intrude upon the author by letter than by 
person, nor that the one who gives new 
ideas to the world, or even old ideas recom- 
bined and reclothed, does not necessarily 
offer himself and his privacy as an oblation 
and burnt-offering to the curiosity of the 
multitude. 
Such an extent has this unwarrantable 
business reached at last that many writers 
of eminence have ceased to pay any atten- 
tion to this sort of correspondence, whether 
it come in the form of confidential and heart- 
rending billets, or in the highwayman-like 
demand for a signature. They simply con- 
sign the letter to the waste-paper basket and 
the inclosed stamp to their pocket-books, 
thinking, it may be, that if time is money to 
any body at all, it is so, of all creatures, to 
an author, and that in consideration of the 
trouble and delay occasioned them, to say 
nothing of the consequential damages of ex- 
pectation and disappointment on opening 
9 letter, the rate is exceedingly low at 
that. 
Others have, however, other ways, some 
better and some worse, of disposing of these 





with thine eyes,” or SappHo’s “ Rose ;” and 


a forger or counterfeiter into great difficul- 
ty. Indeed, there is some objection to al- 
most every plan that has been suggested ; 
and we think, on the whole, that nothing 
better has yet been seen than the thorough 
happiness and insouciance of the good-hu- 
mored style, a specimen of which we give 
below, though we do not undertake to vouch 
for its individual authenticity : 

‘*My ngar Sir,—I am happy to comply with your 
request for an autograph, and am yours truly, 


“Hengy Warp BErourr, 
“per F. B. Perkins.” 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f a Drop of Gil. 


Y DEAR FLACCUS,—Sometimes at the 
end of the year I observe that all the 

good sermons which I have heard during the 
twelvemonth seem to have been from the 
same text, for they were all an exhortation 
to be good. The inculcation was in very 
different language each time, and the man- 
ner with which it was urged home upon this 
miserable sinner was now fervent and im- 
pressive, and again dry and cold. The lat- 
ter kind of preaching, indeed, always seems 
to me like the performance of the Japa- 
nese bonzes, or priests, who carry a kind of 
small coffee-mill with which they grind out 
prayers. I have heard a great deal of that 
coffee-mill preaching without going to Japan. 
Some of the exhortations to be good sound 
like the mechanical beat of a clock—tick, 
tick, tick—and how drowsy, too! But oth- 
ers are the melting plea of passionate music, 
penetrating, persuasive. I suppose, also, 
there is a great deal of sameness in the con- 
versation of you young people who are lov- 
ers. You whisper and murmur and coo; 
but is there great variety in the thing said ? 
Is it not very much like the best preaching 
I hear—a delightful monotony ? 
In the same way I sometimes think that if 
the correspondents to whom I address these 
little letters should ever choose to compare 
them, they might say, as I say of the preach- 
ing, that there is a family likeness in the 
moral. And I confess it. But, after all, when 
I sit in the Park and look around me, I per. 
ceive that it is not so much the infinite va- 
riety of the scene as the infinitely various 
way of looking at it which impresses me. I 
look up at the sky and see what seems to be 
a cloud shaped like a camel, but my neigh- 
bors Polonius and Hamlet find it to resem- 
ble a weasel, or very like a whale. The in- 
_cidents of life and the great moral, if you 
please, present themselves under different 
aspects, although they remain the same, 
just as the landscape which we see from the 
train is always new, but it is also always 
composed of the same sky, earth, and wa- 
ter—foliage, meadow, and hill. Perhaps 
this thought consoles the preacher when 
he meditates his Sunday’s discourse. He 
knows that he is going to say nothing but 
“be good,” but he knows also that he is go- 
ing to say it in another form than that of 
last-‘Sunday. The same material, but differ- 
ent combinations. 
I am writing at Mrs. Honeysuckle’s, and 

I had come to this point when I heard the 
most agonizing noise—a sharp, persistent, 
angry squeak. At first I thought one of the 
children had been seriously hurt, and I left 
my room to see. Every body else in the 
house seemed to have been affected in the 
same way. There was universal hurry and 
anxiety, and the beauty of the day seemed 
to be dimmed by that painful sound. But 
as I reached the house-door Mrs. Margery 
passed me, smiling, and said, “It’s only the 
baby wagon, and I'll cure it with a drop of 
oil.” She dropped it, and lo! perfect silence 
again, and the mischief was repaired. SoI 
had remarked upon the steamer, as we came 


machinery and now and then poured on a 
drop of oil. The great mass moved together 
silently and harmoniously. There was no 
creak, no menacing friction; the oil had 
soothed that iron frame. The other day I 
was driving with my hostess, and when we 
were some miles from home there was a sud- 
den dry creak, which I saw that she recog- 
nized at once as that of the axle. Shereined 
up, and we crawled slowly along to a house, 
expecting every moment to be set fast in the 
road by a wheel that would not turn. It 
was late, and she had promised the children 
some games in the evening. ‘Oh, for some 





troublesome gentry. There is the printed 





form, for example. This might be recom- | fore the wheel was “set” we reached the 
mended for the relief of authors in distressed 
circumstances, if it were not that it requires 
audacity equal to that of the attacking par- 
ty, and is, moreover, somewhat expensive. 
Nor can we say much in favor of the an 

autograph, in which the author declines to 
grant the favor requested; for that, it is 
g plain to see, yields the whole point. Then 
While red and fitful gleams come from the binnacle, | there. is the method adopted some years 
since by a distinguished Senator, who had 
all his autographs written for him by his 
daughter; but that also has its faults, and 
might at some time be the means of getting 


house and found it. 


Now for the want of that drop of oil I have 
seen some life journeys brought to a sudden 
stop, and others that I could mention to you 
are creaking along in the most doleful man- 
ner. Indeed, it often seems to me as if oi] 
were the most valuable thing in the world, 
and that the fairy godmothers who preside 
at the birth of children could bring no gift 
to the cradle so precious as a drop of oil. 
And even great riches often appear to be too 
poor to buy it. I have seen you sometimes 
at Diamond’s house, and it is one of the most 
sumptuous in town. There really is nothing 
to be thought of, as little Lucy Butterfly 
says, which is not to be found in that house, 
If man lived by superb furniture and hang- 
ings and conveniences and carpets and or- 
molu alone, how he would live in that house, 
to be sure! But Diamond comes in from the 
club, or the race-course, or the yacht, and 
snarls; and Mrs. Diamond descends in the 
most costly robes from Paris, glittering with 
gems, and so fluffy and ruffly and puffy that 
she reminds you of the old pictures of god- 
desses floating upon clouds, and Mrs. Dia- 
mond snarls; and the Misses Diamond, who 
are always more extravagantly fashionable 
than any body else in society, and never wear 
a ball dress twice, even they snarl. The 
Diamond fortune is immense, but it is not 
large enough to buy the drop. of oil that 
would make that family happy. 
But it is often equally wanting in much 
less splendid mansions, as I have often ob- 
served with sorrow in the house of my young 
friend Citron. He is a good, honest fellow, 
full of spirit and of affection for his young 
wife—and they need all the spirit and love 
they can command, for they are very poor, 
and if they depended for happiness upon 
carpets and furniture, they would be desti- 
tute. Yet they have a pleasant little house, 
and his salary is enough to maintain it pret- 
tily, and their children are sweet, and their 
health is good, and they are really fond of 
each other, and in the long winter evenings 
they read pleasant books together ; yet when 
I go there and ask them what I shall tell 
my rich uncle in India to send home to them 
by the next ship, Citron says a little increase 
of salary, and Mrs. Citron says a little larger 
house. ButI reply that it shall be nothing 
of the kind: it shall be a drop of oil. 
For I see that they constantly, although 
perhaps unconsciously, “nag” each other. 
They each give way to little emotions of 
petulance. They make the worst, and not 
the best, of all that happens. They secretly 
think that if they were a little richer, or had 
a finer house, or if Citron were a little differ- 
ent, or if Mrs. Citron were only somebody 
else—if she wouldn’t hang her head on one 
side, or wear that abominable gown forever, 
and if he would only dress like other men, 
and not turn out his toes when he walked— 
if only there could be a little difference of 
this kind, they are sure that nobody would 
be so happy asthey. And when I tell them 
that they want nothing but a little oil, I tell 
them the truth; but they receive it very 
grimly, and Iam not invited to tea again for 
many days after. 
I have seen the want of the same drop of 
oil fatal to the ambition of the worthiest 
men. It is curious to think that through a 
smooth surface, had it but been there, 
Thorne would to-day have been at the top 
of his desires. Honest and able and un- 
questionably fit for the various posts he 
seeks, he delights in a certain crustiness of 
manner, which is always repulsive and often 
very unjust. So many men are fawning and 
false and pretentious in their approaches 
that in avoiding their example he drops upon 
the other side. And so many exasperate 
him by the selfishness of their applications 
that he feels as if all who come are selfish. 
Could his manner, without fawning or fa- 
miliarity, be friendly—could he refuse less 
as if he were glad to refuse, and assent as if 
his heart were as willing as his head—in 
one word, could the perpétual friction of his 
contact with other people be allayed by one 
drop of the oil of urbanity, he would be a 
successful man instead of a disappointed 
aspirant, stung by the sense of his own 
failure. . 
I know that there may be too much oil. 
Some people are so oleaginous in manner 
that they are slippery. You can not grasp 


up the river, that a man stood among the | them any where, and wherever you touch 


them you slip off. Indeed, my dear Flaccus, 
there are men, like Dip, who can not shake 
your hand without making it feel greasy. 
When that personage accosts me, pressing 
my hand with both of his, and cooing and 
wheedling with a soft voice, I feel as if I 
were a small animal being prepared for swal- 
lowing by a smooth boa-constrictor. And it 
is the grease, so to speak, of such persons 
which makes honest people like Thorne dry 
and crusty. They will in no manner resem- 
ble what is so repulsive to them. Indeed, 
the chief mischief of the over-oleaginous 
manner is that it stigmatizes all friendly, 





oil!” said Mrs. Margery; and fortunately be- 


ardent, complaisant conduct as a little in- 
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sincere. If a person is very courteous he is 
apt to excite suspicion; and I remember in 
other days, when Thorne met Sapphira, who 
was the supreme belle of her time, and who 
carried us all in chains at her triumphant 
chariot wheels, he said, upon being asked 
if she were not fascinating, that her manner 
was very fair but very false; “for,” he con- 
tinued, “she never saw me before, and she 
treats me as if she had known me always.” 

But I could never agree that the scent of 
the rose is not delightful because that of a 
certain daphne is suffocating. Because there 
may be an affectation of courtesy and good 
feeling, those excellences do not seem to me 
to be less excellent. That flower in your 
bonnet, madame, is mere tinted muslin, I 
observe; but this in my Angelica’s hair is 
a lily of the valley, fragrant and fresh with 
morning dew. The drop of oil of which I 
have been speaking is not, as the shrewd in- 
sight of my friend Flaccus has already as- 
sured him, the actual product of the whale’s 
blubber, or of the fruit of the olive, or of 
lard; it is the drop of good humor which, de- 
spite all that the social cynics and philoso- 
phers say, can be cultivated, and with suc- 
cess. It is a mere matter of temperament, 
the sage Lavinia thinks. No, my dear, it is 
no more a matter of temperament than suck- 
ing your thumb. Ill humor is a habit. It 
masters us because we do not choose to mas- 
ter it. The secret of the happiness of the 
Citron family is the least costly of any item 
in their month’s expenses. They need not 
deny themselves a single strawberry or a sol- 
itary pea in order to procure it. A little res- 
olution, a little self-command, a little care, 
and the one drop of oil would fall upon that 
delicate domestic machinery and stop its 
creaking forever. Tell them so, with my 
love, when you see them. 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FALL FASHIONS, 


We have just received from reliable author- 
ity the earliest information about the fab- 
rics being prepared in the Lyons factories for 
fall and winter costumes. As many of our far- 
distant readers visit New York in the summer to 
make purchases for the next season, we narrate 
for their benefit the hints we have gathered of 
the fall fashions. 

Rich dark colors, such as nut brown, cypress 
green, and plum-color, will again prevail for day 
dresses, while, on the contrary, light, almost 
invisible tints will continue to be worn for even- 
ing attire. There will also be new effects in the 
undecided shadings now in vegue; new greens 
that by varying the light are made to look blue, 
and greens that have gray «nd olive shading. 

Watteau and Pompadcour brocaded figures 
will reappear in very rich failles and velvets, to 
be used as parts of costumes, either as over 
dresses or trains. Stripes will be retained, 
though few entire costumes will be striped. 
Silks of solid color will serve as the foundation 
of the dress, with tabliers, sleeveless basques, 
and flounces of stripes. 

Embroidered dresses will be the first choice 
of the next season. ‘These are so costly that 
they can never become common. ‘The apron, 
flounces, and basque of rich silks will be elabo- 
rately embroidered with silk of the same color— 
tone upon tone, as the French say. ‘The apron, 
whicli is to do duty as an over-skirt, will be en- 
tirely covered with this fine work. 

In woolen goods the fall importations are al- 
ready arriving. Among these is a new silk- 
faced poplin, called the Lorne, of goat’s-hair, 
slightly twilled, with smooth and glossy surface. 
It is shown.in rich dark cloth colors of various 
shades, is nearly a yard wide, single fold, and 
costs 65 cents a yard. ( 

Wool cretonne in soft gray, ashes-of-roses, 
and wood brown tints is being sold for dresses 
for the present season as well as the next. This 
is simply a fine mousseline de laine, with even, 
round, closely twisted threads. It is almost as 

eavy as empress cloth, yet is as soft as cash- 
mere, and is used for traveling and morning 
suits, 

SEA-SIDE SUITS. 


At present the world of fashion is out of town, 
and we must resort to the sea-side, the mount- 
ains, and the springs for news of its doings. 
Woolen fabrics and India goods are chosen for 
sea-shore dresses, Among these are goat’s-hair, 
pongee, foulard, and the twilled serge-like flan- 
nels, light goods with enough body for warmth, 
and pure unmixed stuffs that will not cockle 
when exposed to dampness. Dresses of all- 
wool grenadine that have become limp are said 
to be improved and stiffened when worn in the 
salt sea air, 

Black velvet skirts as parts of costumes, in- 
stead of black silk skirts, are so much the fashion 
abroad that they are being worn throughout the 
Summer, This novel idea has already appeared 
at our summer resorts, Sheer batiste polonaises 
of pale écru or flax gray, trimmed with guipure 
insertion and lace of the same color, are worn 
with black velvet sashes, belts, and bows over 
skirts of plain black velvet. The hat is a Ru- 
bens flat of Leghorn, with black velvet trimming, 
or else a dressy toque of black thread net and 
jet leaves without an atom of color. Long un- 
dressed kid gloves and a parasol with Alpine 
stick complete the costume. Sapphire blue vel- 
vet petticoats beneath pearl gray over dresses, 
and leaf brown velvet with a buff foulard polo- 
nase, are costumes reported from abroad. These 











velvet skirts have also been worn on the Avenue 
by late lingerers in town, but they look very 
heavy for summer wear in the city. 

Contrasting colors, such as écru with blue, and 
pearl with blue, are popular for out-of-town 
dresses. A lovely costume, called the Nilsson, 
is of pearl gray goat’s-hair; the polonaise and 
skirt are trimmed with flounces of the same, with 
a narrower blue silk ruffle laid on each flounce 
and gathered with the flounce. Another stylish 
suit has a dark lapis blue silk skirt ruffled to the 
knee, and a basque and over-skirt of écru pon- 

The vest, cuffs, and facings of the postil- 
ion and side pleatings are of blue silk, and the 
buttons are blue silk embroidered with écru. A 
very tasteful suit of gray goat’s-hair is trimmed 
with folds of darker gray crape and gray guipure. 

Each season there are various costumes that 
form parts of most well-selected outfits. What 
is now seen oftenest when much dressing is not 
required is two skirts of black silk with a white 
pleated waist and a black lace sacque. The 
blouse is varied by colored ones of batiste or 
of silk; pale blue and lavender silk blouses, 
with long scarf sashes of black velvet or pale 
Watteau ribbon, are pretty with black skirts. 
A pleated blouse of flax gray batiste, wrought 
all over with coral dots and trimmed with gui- 
pure edging, is worn with a Roman sash and skirts 
of black silk—a pretty costume for a brunette. 
The furnishing houses charge $7 50 for such a 
blouse. The costume that comes next in popu- 
larity for traveling and the promenade is a kilt- 
pleated skirt of dark brown silk under a polonaise 
of batiste, foulard, or pongee, of buff, gray, or 
brown. In the country and for morning wear in 
the house a figured Dolly Varden over dress is 
worn, Again, there are pretty cambric costumes, 
either striped or chintz-figured, made with a po- 
lonaise, or else a box-pleated blouse and over- 
skirt innocent of flounces, but draped far back 
on the sides in the present voluminous style. 
White linen lawn costumes striped with blue, 
brown, or black, or dotted with a color, are in 
refined taste when made in this simple fashion. 
Pale buff linen and all-white lawn suits do not 
find as much favor as formerly. Morning wrap- 
pers, however, are most usually of white lawn and 
muslin made in Watteau fashion, and trimmed 
with many tucks and side pleatings. 

For more dressy occasions are the striped 
grenadines and richly embroidered silks. All- 
black grenadine suits of inch-wide stripes, ruf- 
fled to the waist, with a tiny apron, or else a 
long pointed slender apron. ‘The waist is a pos- 
tilion-basque. Other black grenadines show 
many hints of color in the trimming; for in- 
stance, écru guipure lace is arranged in a Wat- 
teau cascade down the back and front of black 
polonaises, while others are edged with black 
lace mounted on a ruffle of blue or lavender 
silk. Spanish blonde lace with richly wrought 
leaves is used for trimming such costumes. The 
Spanish dotted grenadine, with spots as large as 
a silver dime, is in keeping with this lace. An 
elegant polonaise, worn as light mourning over a 
black silk skirt, is of white Chambéry gauze with 
half-inch stripes of satin. It has a very short 
apron front, is fully draped behind, and has a 
postilion-basque. The close-fitting waist is lined 
with white silk, and is cut square necked. Double 
ruffles of Malines tulle fill the square opening. 
The sleeves are antique, and the entire garment 
is bordered with two ruffles and a ruche. 

One of the handsomest silks displayed this 
season is a dinner dress that is also worn as a 
carriage toilette for visiting and church, It is 
sage green, with a demi-train flounced to the 
waist. The apron is long, slender, and tied 
back under the postilion-basque. The flounces, 
apron, and vest are elaborately embroidered in a 
vine pattern with silk of the same shade. A 
heavy lustreless black silk is made in the same 
way, and glistening jet is introduced in the em- 
broidery. 

White organdy polonaises worn over colored 
silks are entirely made up of strips of organdy, 
alternating with Valenciennes insertion. ‘They 
are decorated with many bows of pink or blue 
faille, and have wide scarf sashes. The newest 
sashes have the edges finished with scallops of 
needle-work. They are tied at one side low down 
on the over-skirt; they are not tied in bows, but 
long, uneven loops with short ends. ‘The Al- 
sacian bow worn in the hair matches the scarf 
sash in color. 

Ball dresses for midsummer are elaborately 
trimmed with flowers. ‘Tulle, gauze, and tarla- 
tan dresses are draped with garlands of roses and 
leaves, and there are fringes of acacias and other 
drooping flowers. . 

WRAPS. 


Capes, scarfs, and Watteau sacques of camel’s- 
hair, cashmere, and soft twilled cloth are worn 
for driving on the avenues by the sea, and for 
cool mornings. Camel’s-hair talmas are braid- 
ed all over, or else wrought with India silks. 
White and creamy buff are the fashionable col- 
ors for driving jackets. These are of simple 
shape, but when well fitted have a jaunty, dash- 
ing air, becoming to the driver of a basket phae- 
ton or pony chaise. Inexpensive sacques of 
white serge cloth have for a border a two-inch 
band of gray corduroy, with large buttons of the 
same. 

BATHING SUITS. 


' The most popular bathing suits consist of a 
yoke blouse reaching to the knee, and Turkish 
trowsers buttoned around the ankle. The blouse 
is belted, has a sailor collar, and, if made quite 
full, conceals the figure better than the gored 
over-dresses of last summer. White and navy 
blue are the favorite colors for these aquatic cos- 
tumes, and mohair serge the best material; this 
is a stiff, wiry fabric, that dries rapidly; gray 
flannel, and the black and white check flannels, 
are also much used, but are very heavy and 
clinging when wet. White serge suits are orna- 





mented with blue worsted braid an inch wide, 
stitched on flatly, and blue suits are trimmed 
with white braid. Such suits cost $8 ready- 
made; flannel suits are from $7 50 to $9. Oiled 
silk caps are $1 each; bathing shoes of white 
sail-cloth are also $1. Bathing suits for gen- 
tlemen are made like those described for ladies ; 
swimming suits are a single knitted worsted gar- 
ment, fitting the figure, with waist and trowsers 
in one. They are in blue and black or blue 
and white stripes around the figure, or else in 
solid color, and cost $10 or $12. Pretty sailor 
blouses for gentlemen to wear on board yachts, 
or when fishing or boating, and for general 
summer négligé, are made of fine navy blue 
flannel, with deep sailor collar and belt. They 
are trimmed with white silk braid and buttons, 
and a white star is wrought in the corners of the 
large collar. Price $5 50 to $7. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Switzer; and Bernuemm; and Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co.; A. T. STEWART 
& Co.; and Unton Apams & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


THE wife of the Persian embassador to France 
was the observed of all observers at a recent re- 
ception of M. Turers. She wore an Oriental 
costume, a sort of short robe, of green mate- 
rial ornamented with gold lilies. 

—If there ever was a lady who worked on the 
square, it is Mrs. Isaac LanpeEr, of Gardiner, 
Maine, who has just finished a quilt which con- 
tains no less than six thousand squares. 

—Miss Vireinta GOLDsMITH, JENNY LIND’s 
eldest daughter, now eighteen, is said to possess 


. a voice nearly if not quite equal to that of her 


mother in her best days. 

—Madame Prescuxa LreutNeEr, the German 
soprano, is to receive $16,000 from Mr. GILMORE 
for singing at the Jubilee, and some of them think 
it is a pesky large price. 

—The old proverb, ‘‘ Where there’s a will 
there’s a Way,” has been very finely illustra- 
ted in Boston, where Mr. Samuet A. Way, an 
opulent banker, made a will in which a princely 
bequest was made for the benefit of the working- 
women of that city. He also generously remem- 
bered his faithful clerks. Mr. Wavz possessed 
one of the finest collections of Egyptian curios- 
ities in the world. He once intended to present 
the whole to the Fine Art Museum, but as he was 
not made one of the corporators of that ixstitu- 
tion, the proposed gift was withheld, It will 
now be sold with the rest of his estate. 

—Lady BEACONSFIELD, the wife of Mr. D.s- 
RAELI, is said to be ill beyond hope of recovery. 

—During next month the aay King and Queen 
of Saxony will celebrate their golden wedding 
according to the hearty German fashion. They 
are the only living sovereigns who have got 
along comfortably together for half a century. 

~The Baroness BURDETT-CouTTs has gone in 
for cats—given ten thousand pounds sterling to 
be bestowed in prizes to ‘‘workmen’s cats” at 
the national exhibition. Cats that are con- 
scientious as to chickens and canary-birds will 
have especial consideration. By-the-way, the 
heiress of Coutts is a different sort of person 
from the banker. She is the soul of charity. 
whereas old Courts was the incarnation of 
greed. He caused his garments to be repaired 
so long as they could possibly be made to hold 
together. Several of his servants left him on 
this account. Finally a young woman, Susan 
STaRKIE,- entered his service, who, perceiving 
his peculiarities, contrived out of her savings to 
introduce new stockings into his wardrobe, and 
this bit of economizing so pleased the ancient 
banker that he married her. 

—TENNYSON is a member of a committee for 
collecting books and works of art for the people 
of Strasburg, to replace their magnificent libra- 
ry, which was burned during the Franco-Prus- 
sian war. The English are behaving right lib- 
erally about it. 

—Demanea is understood to be at work on 
another novel, in which Socialism is to be treat- 
ed as Catholicism was in ‘‘ Lothair.” 

—Miss CHARLOTTE E. Ray, a young negro 
woman, of Washington city, was a few days 
since admitted to practice in the law courts of 
that city. She is a graduate of the Law College 
of Howard University. This is probably the 
first instance in the world’s history where a col- 
ored woman has achieved such a position. 

—Mr. WILLIAM BaRNEs, formerly Superin- 
tendent of the Insurance Department of this 
State, has been appointed by the President one 
of the three Commissioners of the United States 
to the Statistical Congress at St. Petersburg, 
Russia. Mr. Barnes is one of the most compe- 
tent men in the country for such a position. 

—M. Faurg, one of the most celebrated of 
living tenors, has been engaged by Mr. JARRETT 
for the next season of opera in New York. 

—The Duke and Duchess of Buckingham are 
about to visit the United States, and while in 
Philadelphia will be the guests of Mr. GzEorGE 
W. CuHILps, thus reciprocating the visit paid last 
year by Mr. C. to the duke. ‘ 

—An appropriate tribute was paid by Congress 
in the last hours of its session to the late Gen 
eral ANDERSON by giving to Mrs. ANDERSON 
the sum of $10,000 in lieu of a monthly pension 


—The latest rumor about Pére HyacinTHeE is 
that he is engaged to be married to the only 
daughter of the Count Von EDEL, a Bavarian 
nobleman of wealth, whose acquaintance he re- 
ner made in Rome. 

—The Empress EvG£nIE has suffered so much 
of late from an inflammation of the facial glands 
that her physicians think she may be obliged to 
undergo a surgical operation that may disfigure 
her face for life. 

—Govunop, the composer, recently appeared 
in London as a chorus leader. He had a choir 
of one thousand voices. The principal event of 
the concert was an arrangement by him of ‘* The 
Last Rose of Summer.’’ A beautiful effect was 
also produced by his arrangement of the march 
in ‘Phe Magic Flute,” part of the chorus ren- 
dering the theme with full voice, while the rest 
imitated the accompaniment with closed lips. 

—Mr. BENNETT, in classifying his advertise- 
ments so as to induce people of every occupa- 
tion to seek the Herald, charged the higher and 
more profitable businesses $2 a line, others $1, 
and so down to 40 cents. Below these are the 





advertisements of persons seeking employment. 
The skilled mechanic, or a housekeeper, pays 
50 cents ; a masculine laborer, 25 cents; while 
Biddy, the common servant, pays but 5 cents a 
line for three lines. The present daily circula- 
tion of the Herald vibrates between 75,000 and 
105,000. 

—It must have been a comfort to Mr. Jonn 
CHARLES CUNNINGHAME to come of age a few 
days ago in yp his personal property foot- 
ing up $3,000,000, and other property being so 
valuable as to require the payment of $37,500 as 
stamp duty alone. The family has been at 
Craigends some four hundred years, and the 
present representative is said to be a very in- 
— excellent young fellow. 

—A gentleman who recently visited Crurk- 
SHANK, the veteran English artist, now eighty, 
found that he had been absent in the open air 
since seven o’clock in the morning, and would 
not return until evening. His features are still 
noble and striking. He has given up the pen- 
cil, not having acidity enough left for a carica- 
turist. He clung, however, with tenacity to 
the claim of originating a number of the charac- 
ters of AINSWORTH and Dickens, and asserted 
that the former had not amounted to any thing 
since he left him. 

—The daughter of Musurus Pasa, Turkish 
envoy in London, has just been married to Mr. 
WarRnNER HERIOT, a brother of Lady Wenrt- 
wortH—the first instance, we believe, in history 
where the daughter of a Turkish nobleman has 
wedded a member of the British aristocracy. 
Among the wedding presents was a valuable 
india shawl from Queen VicTORIA. 

—Pittstield, Massachusetts, has a relic of por- 
tentous importance. Deacon JAMES FRANCIS, 
of that town, has deposited in the Berkshire 
Atheneum the whole front (think of it!) of 
Governor WINSLOw’s chest, brought over in 
the Mayflower, and preserved by Captain JoHN 
CHURCHILL, and now presented to the Athene- 
um in behalf of his family. 

—Srrauss did not bring his band. He brought 
only himself and wife, nee HENRIETTA TREFFZ. 
At Boston he will simply lead the big orchestra 
in some of his own compositions. After finish- 
ing there he will organize an orchestra and give 
concerts in the principal cities of the country. 
Mrs. 8. is a very fine vocalist. 

—Great rejoicings in Rome on the 16th of 
June—the twenty-sixth anniversary of the ac- 
cession of Pope Prus IX. to the pontifical chair, 
which is ten months longer than it was ever oc- 
cupied by any preceding pontiff. The old gen- 
tleman keeps in pretty good case. 

—Dr. STrRovusBERG, formerly Prussian ‘“ rail- 
road king,’’ and at one time supposed to be, like 
Ph udson,’’ worth many millions, has fled 
from his creditors, and found a hiding-place in 
England. 

—The spinsters of England do queer things, 
To think that a baker should be courted almost 
to death by an elderly and opulentfemale! This 
baker—RoGERs by name—was living on a small 
competency. He was a widower without family. 
Accidentally he became acquainted with the lady. 
Four years ago—leap-year—she squarely inti- 
mated her willingness to marry him. He polite- 
ly declined the proposal, and heaid nothing of 
her until about six months ago, when a letter 
written by her summoned him to her bedside. 
He was obdurate. She died, and bequeathed 
to him a fortune of $30,000 a year. He is great- 
ly perplexed and troubled about it. From liv- 
ing a modest life of happy contentment in a 
humble cottage he finds himself possessor of a 
large estate in Cumberland, a mansion in Bel- 
gravia, picture-galleries, horses, broughams, a 
suite of servants, and ever so many things be- 
sides calculated to give him a world of bother 
and trouble. 

—Mrs. SOMERVILLE, the authoress, now in 
her ninety-second year, had the happiness to 
witness and study the recent eruption of Vesu- 
vius. In a letter, which was accompanied by 
a sketch of the mountain done by her own 
hand, she writes: ‘‘ On the evening of the great- 
est eruption M—— and M—— drove to Portici. 
It was too far for me, for I am very feeble, but 
my intellect keeps clear, and I read and solve 
questions in the higher algebra as easily as ever. 
Since the eruption none of our visitors remain 
in Naples. They absolutely fled when we were 
enveloped in so thick a shower of ashes that 
neither earth, nor sky, nor sea could be seen. 
On Monday morning I could not see to read, 
though our house is fifteen miles from Vesu- 
vius. On Sunday night even the Neapolitans 
were terrified, and many passed the night in 
their carriages, expecting an earthquake, which 
was very unscientific on their part, for Vesuvius 
had been a safety-valve, emitting steam in abun- 
dance. I sat the whole day at a window. It 
was wonderful and glorious, and at that time 
we did not know of the dreadful loss of life.’’ 

—Miss Marta MIRAMON, who has recently 
burst upon the operatic world of London, is 
pronounced by some critics to be the superior 
of both Patti and Lucca, and as remarkable for 
dramatic as for vocal ability. 

—The English Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Lowe, is so near-sighted that he makes 
droll blunders with people. At a recent even- 
ing party a gentleman came up and spoke to 
him. The room was crowded. The Chancellor 
mistook him for Mr. MuNnDELLA, M.P. for Shef- 
field, who had been bothering him not a little of 
late. ‘I don’t think you recognize me, Mr. 
Lowsg.”” ‘Oh yes, I do; I’ve seen you often 
enough of late.” ‘* When, pray?’ quoth the 
astonished gentleman. ‘ Why, py be oa pl 
‘“‘That’s impossible. I wasn’t in England yes- 
terday. I’m the King of the Belgians!” It 
rather disconcerted Mr. LowE. 

—The Rev. THomas Rawson Birks has been 
appointed to succeed the late Mr. MAURICE as 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in Cambridge 
University. 

—Mr. Dersy has sold his two Jerusalem pic- 
tures by SeLous for $50,000, to a Boston firm, 
Pictures are getting to be pictures. 

—General Rocer A. Pryor, whose literary 
and political career at the South was conspic- 
uous for a man so young, has just delivered the 
annual address at Hampden Sidney College, Vir- 
ginia. Mr, Pryor is now practicing law in this 
city. 

gener Haw tey, of Hartford, president of 
the Centennial Commission, and one of the ris- 
ing political stars of the East, is now able to 
felicitate himself as having a cane made of one 
of the joists of Independence Hall, presented to 
him by certain Quakers and un Quakers of 
Philadelphia. 
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ee = . HARPER'S BAZAR. , [Jury 18, 1872, 
Carriage-leather Bathing Bag, Figs. 1-3. a 


Tuts bag is made of dark brown carriage leather, lined with light 
yellow enameled cloth, and trimmed with strips of dark and light brown 
carriage leather, which are stitched on. ‘The handle is made of similar 
strips. A strap of light brown carriage leather, trimmed with button- 
owt pe englong Mops of chemi maserial'in » darker shade, serves to cover thus formed on the satin. Previous to this, however, cover the 
Fig. 1 shows the : : satin with a piece 
bag closed, and \ KERR vanconeoesl wl Pe L, of crape, which 
Fig. 2 open. Cut Z Wan . Rus should be twice 
of material and as large as the 
lining one piece satin, and js 
each thirty-one gathered on the 
inchesanda quar- outer edge; be- 
ter long and twen- tween the mull 
ty-seven inches squares thecrape 
and three-quar- is drawn up in a 
ters wide. In the small puff. ‘Fhe 
outer material, trimming on the 
seven inches and outer edge of the 
a quarter from sachet consists 
each side, stitch of a box-pleated 





square, and run a hem’ an eighth of an inch wide on the outer edge 
with small stitches, in doing which use threads of the mull instead of 
cotton. Fold down the four corners of each square on the middle so 
that an interval of half an inch remains free between the corners, and 
fasten them with an embroidery figure. Sew the finished squares to- 
gether at the corners as shown by the illustration, and arrange the 









strips of dark and ruffle of pink silk 
light brown car- N ribbon two inch- 
riage leather half N es wide and a 


scalloped mull 
ruffle trimmed 
with a needle- 
work border. 
Fig. 6.—CarrtaGE-LEATHER anp ‘For’ this_rufile 
— Rosette For BATHING por es ge 
LIPPER, Fig. 3.—2% vie Pam a 
ities 7 three inches and 
, ’ three - quarters 
wide, hem it on both sides, and gather it through the mid- 
dle in a pointed line. The points formed by the gathering 
thread are seven-eighths of an inch deep each, and an inch 
and three-quarters wide, and the extremities of the points 
should be seven-eighths of an inch distant from one side 
and an inch and a quarter from the other side of the strip. 
The scallops of the ruffles are formed by drawing in the 
gathering thread. The seam made by sewing on this ruffle 
along the gathering thread is covered by a needle-work 
strip, which is cut out 


an’ inch wide and 
folded through 
the middle, ob- 
serving Fig. 3, 
which shows a 


full-sized section ts 
of the handle ar- Fig. 2.—-CARRIAGE-LEATHER RosETTE 


ranged in a simi- FOR Batuine Supper, Fic. 1.~--34 Size. 
lar manner. As _ For pattern see Supplement, No. X , Fig. 33. 
seen in the illus- 
tration, one dark, one light, and one dark strip are set on in one 
direction, and three similar strips, half an inch from these, in 
the opposite direction; every three of these strips are set on 
so that one strip always covers the seam of the preceding one. 
The edges of the two upper strips turned toward each other 
are covered by a strip of light carriage leather seven-eighths 4 
of an inch wide, which is folded on both sides; this strip is ™ 
stitched on through the middle. — the outer ay = the 
ag, ornamented in this manner, on ] IS Cu 
the lining, and bind both parts to- of - ~~ ie — it was 
gether on the outer edge with brown worked. Pink silk ribbon bows 
worsted braid. For the strap cut Pink Satix, Crarz, anp Mutt Sacuer. anaes 


one strip of light carriage leather Embroidered Pen-Wiper 


twenty-four inches long and an inch : 
Tuts pen-wiper consists of a round brush and a 


and a quarter wide, and two strips of dark carriage 
leather of the same length and width; form a point back of thick card-board covered with brown leather. 
The back is ornamented on the outside in embroid- 


on one end of the light strip, folding the corners 
ery, which is partly worked in satin stitch with 


down on the under side, cut out one side of both 
dark strips in points half an inch deep and three- brown saddler’s silk and partly with fine gold cord. 
quarters of an inch wide, and edge these points Fig. 66, Supplement, gives one-half of the back with 
with button-hole stitches of light brown saddler’s 5 design. Fine brown silk cord borders the outer 
silk. Fasten the dark strips on the light strip in Fig. 5.—Section edge of the back; one-eighth of an inch from this 
such a manner that the points meet in the middle of _OF RucHE FoR cord is a row of gold cord. To make the pen- 
the light strip. The straight edges of the dark strips BATHING SLIPPER, wiper first take a round brush an inch and a half in 
are button-hole stitched together on the under side. Fi. 3. diameter, fasten this brush in the middle of a box- 
Next make the handle; this consists of a strip of lid two inches in diameter and half an inch high, at 
darker carriage leather twélve inches and seven-eighths long, | the same time filling the space between the brush and back 
two inches and seven-eighths wide in the middle, sloped off | with wadding. ‘Then cover the rim of the lid and the space 
filled with wadding with brown leather, which is ornamented 


on both sides toward the ends to a width of two inches, and 
folded and stitched on the under side half an inch wide on | in point Russe with light brown silk and gold cord as shown by 













EMBROIDERED PEN-WIPER. both sides; on the foundation thus the illustration. Cut the back of the iin linia aie Thats 
For-pattern and design see Supple- formed stitch alternately strips of . pen-wiper from Fig. 66, Supplement, |. Sisuen Bac.—Fu.t Size 
ment, No. XXIL., Fig. 66. light and dark carriage leather as which gives one-half of the pattern, . 


shown by Fig. 3, which shows the 
lower part of the handle in full size. ‘To suit the shape of the founda- 
tion the strips should not overlap as much in the middle of the handle 
as on the ends. Sew the finished handle on the strap ten inches and a 
half from the straight end and seven inches and three-quarters from the 
segs end of the strap. ‘The handle is finished on the ends by button- 
hole stitched bands of dark carriage leather three-quarters of an inch 
wide each; set a similar band on the strap two inches from the straight 
end. Furnish the straight end of the strap with a buckle, then sew this 
end on the middle of the bag eleven inches and a quarter from one end, 
and ten inches and a half from this point fasten the strap once more; 
the straight end of the strap thus lies flat on the bag ten inches and 
seven-eighths long. Finish the bag with brown 
silk ribbons as shown by Fig. 2. 


Pink Satin, Crape, and Mull Sachet.. 


Tuis sachet 
consists of two 
square pieces 
of double pink 
satin, which 
are furnished 
each with an 
interlining of 
perfumed wad- 
ding,.and are 
quilted in dia- 


and ornament it in the given design, 
as shown by the illustration. ‘Then paste it on the rim of the lid, and 
cover the bottom of the pen-wiper with watered paper. 


Carriage-leather Bathing Slippers, Figs. 1-6. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Licut anp Dark Brown CarRIAGE-LEATHER BaTH- 
ING Supper. The front of this slipper, which is cut from Fig. 67, Sup- 
plement, consists of light brown carriage leather on which strips of carriage 
leather in a darker shade three-eighths of an inch wide are button-hole 

stitched, as shown by Fig. 1, with light brown saddler’s silk; these strips 
; are cut so as to form a point in the middle. 
The front is lined with red flannel, and is 
trimmed on the upper edge with button-holg 
stitched leaves of light and dark brown carriage 
leather and with a rosette of the same, as shown 
by the illustration. Fig. 2 shows the rosette 
two-thirds of 
full size. The 
larger leaves 
are cit from 
Fig. 33, Sup- 
plement, and 
\ arranged in 
sj pleats, fasten- 
ing both X's 
on @. There- 
maining leaves 














EMBROIDERED Swimminc BELT. 
For design see Supplement, No. XIL, 
‘ig. 35. 





monds togeth- Fig. 1. cut AND DARK Brown CARRIAGE-LEATHER BATHING SLIPPER. Fig. 3.—CarriaGr-LEaTHER BATHING SLIPPER, WITH BRAID AND Pornt are cut from 
ee Pm a [See Fig. 2.] - Russe .EMBroipery.—[See Figs. 4-6.] pr Ses. 
beveaeg ? ae] For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 33, and No, XXIIL., Figs. 67 and 68. : For pattern ws Supplement, No. XXIIL, Figs. 67-and 68. what smaller. 
eight’ inches 93 , : : The sole is cut 
and seven-eighths square, and are sloped off on the cor- WWW gee SSA WEF of,thick pasteboard in one piece from Fig. 68, Supplement, and is 
ners so that the straight sides between the corners are “ KYNWG \ \ aN \ NS! covered on the inside with red flannel over an interlining of wadding, 


only five inches and three-quarters long. _ For the cover 


and on the outside with a plaited straw sole. 
of thé upper piece of satin first cut a number of straight 


Figs: 3-6.—CARRIAGE-LEATHER BATHING SLIPPER, TRIMMED WITH 
Braiw-and Point Russe Emproierry. For the front of this slip- 
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Fig. 4.—Braip anp Porst Russe Founpation FounDATION OF CARRIAGE-LEATHER Brarp AND Pornt Russe 
FoR BatuinG Suiprer, Fic. 3. EMBROIDERY FOR Bacs, SLIPPERS, FooTstToois, ETC.—FoLt Sizs. Fig. 2.—CARRIAGE-LEATHER Batuinc Bac.—OPeEN. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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per cut of light gray carriage leather and red flannel lining 
one whole piece each from Fig. 67, Supplement. 
the outer material with alternate foundation figures, as shown 
by Fig. 4; these consist each of a piece of red worsted 
braid half an inch long and seven-eighths of an inch 
wide, which is raveled out on the ends a quarter of 
an inch wide and fastened in the middle with several 
cross stitches of red silk, so that a small tassel 
is formed ; the foundation figure is completed 
in point Russe with red silk (see Fig. 4). Hav- 
ing finished the embroidery, bind the material 









Musiin Jacket.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs. 58-61. 








For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIII., Figs. 54-57. 


Ornament 


Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED 
OILED SILK BATHING 


Cap. 


For pattern cee Supplement, 


No. XX., Figs. 62 and 63, 


and lining to- 
gether on the 
outer edge with 
braid, and trim 
the front on the 
upper edge with 
a row of tassels, 
as shown by Figs. 
8-6, and set a 
rosette on the 
middle of the 
front. Fig. 

shows the rosette 


— at Se en ee ee eee 2 _ 

















reduced in size; it con- 
sists of four large and 
two small leaves edged 
with fringed braid. In 
the middle of the ro- 
sette are several long 
and short ends of 
fringed braid laid on 
each other and fasten- 
ed together with sev- 
eral stitches. Join the 
front by means of but- 
ton-hole stitches of red 
silk with the sole, which 
is cut of pasteboard in 
one piece from Fig. 68, 
Supplement, and cov- 
ered on both sides with 
carriage leather, and 
on the inside also with 
wadding and red flan- 
nel. 


Swiss Muslin 
Jackets, Figs. 1-4. 

Figs. 1 and3.—This 
Swiss muslin jacket is 
trimmed with puffs of 
the material. Belt and 
bows of colored gros 
grainribbon. Cut two 
pieces each from Figs. 
54 and 55, Supple- 
ment, allowing an inch 
and a quarter extra 
material on the front 
edge of Fig. 54. Cut 
the sleeves in one piece 
each from Figs. 56 and 
57, observing the out- 
line of the under part 
on Fig. 56, and cutting 
Fig. 57 of double ma- 
terial. Sew up the 
darts in the fronts from 
the point to 32 on 32, 
arrange the parts in 
pleats, bringing each 
two X’s on @, and 
hem down the extra 
material on the front 
edge on the under side. 
Cut slits in the backs 
along the double lines, 
sew up the back from 
35 to 36, pleat it at the 
bottom of the waist, 
bringing X on @, and 
cover the layers of 
pleats both on the out- 
side and inside with a 
strip of Swiss muslin 


CasHMERE PaLeTot.—Backx.—[See Page 464. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. I., Figs. 1-4. 
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Fig. 2.—Swiss 


Musuin Jacket.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 





For pattern see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs. 58-61. 
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Fig. 2.—O1Lep SILK AND 
Netrep Baruine Cap. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XI., Fig. 34. 


* on both sides, to suit the 
width of the sleeve binding, 
and sew them according to 
the corresponding figures 


into the double bind- 
ing, which has first 
been sewed up at the 
ends. Having trim- 
med the sleeves as 
shown by the illus- 
tration, set them into 
the corded armholes, 
bringing 41 on 41 of 
the fronts, in doing 


TwisteD Corp BorpER FoR TRIMMING Dresses, Skirts, ETC. 


half an inch wide stitched on. Having joined the back and 
fronts according to the corresponding figures, face the jacket 
on the neck with a strip of the material seven-eighths of an 


inch wide, and on the under edge with a strip of the 
same material an inch and a quarter wide, and trim 
as shown by the illustration. To close the jacket 
furnish the right front from the neck.to the bottom 
with button-holes at regular intervals. Set small 
buttons to correspond with the button-holes 
on the left front. Sew up the sleeves from 40 
to 41, gather them on the bottom from 39 to 











Fig. 3.—Swiss 
Mousuin Jacket.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XVIIL., Figs. 54-57. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 











which gather the upper part of the sleeves 
slightly. 

Figs. 2 and 4.—This fine Swiss muslin jacket 
is trimmed with box-pleated ruffles, lace, and silk 
bows. Cut two pieces each from Figs. 58, 59, 
and 61, having first joined on the piece turned 
down in Supplement on Fig. 59. Cut the sleeves 
each in one piece from Fig. 60, observing the 
outline of the under part. Having sewed up the 
darts in the fronts, sew up the back from 45 
to 46 with a double seam, and join the back 
and fronts according to the corresponding fig- 
ures. Face the jacket along the outer edge 
with a strip of the material an inch and a quar- 
ter wide, at the same time sewing a fly furnished 
with buttons on the left front. Set a button-hole 
fly on the under side of the right front, and sew 
on the trimming as shown by the illustration. 
Drape the jacket on the sides, bringing X on 
@, and cover the layers of pleats with a col- 
ored silk bow. Sew up the sleeves from 50 to 
51, pleat them on the bottom, bringing x on @, 
and join them with the ruffles according to the 
corresponding figures, having first sewed up the 
ruffles from 49 to 50, and arrange them in pleats, 
bringing X on @. Sew on the remaining trim- 
ming as shown by the illustration. Finally, set 
the sleeves into the corded armholes, bringing 
51 on 51 of the fronts, at the same time forming 
a pleat in the sleeves, bringing X on @. 








EDITH CAUSTON’S HIGHLAND 
CAMPAIGN. 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 


‘* A UNT FLORA, you are a woman of the 
world—tell me what I must do. Papa 
has been dead a year now, so I may go out this 
next season as much as I like; but you know 
how poor mamma is, and that she can not afford 
to keep any society. What can Ido? How 
shall I get married without fortune, without 
even being able to have a brilliant season—for 
you have Ada and Flo on your hands yet, so 
ns can not chaperon me tvo often? And yet 
am pretty enough to make a good hit if I were 
only put in the right way. How shall I manage 
it?” ~ 

**Scotch castles,” said Aunt Flora. ‘‘ You 
have an invitation to Miss MacIntyre, of Glen 
Glassock ?” 

‘** Yes,” answered Edith. 

** From whose introduction you will get oth- 
ers?” 

“*T suppose so.” 

‘Then go. Your mother will give you a good 
trousseau, and I will help. You are pretty, 
have common-sense, and understand your own 
interests. Glen Glassock ought to be the start- 


ing-point of your fortunes ; and if you are worthy’ 


of the esteem in which I hold you, you will re- 
turn from your expedition engaged to some 
wealthy landed proprietor, and with your per- 
plexities at an end. But above all things ra- 
member, Edith—keep cool; do not fall in lova; 
look on it as a matter of business, and make the 
best terms for yourself that offer.” 

‘Thanks, dear auntie,” answered Edith; ‘I 
will. You are such a comfort to talk to!” 

So this was the temper in which Edith Caus- 
ton, young, beautiful, dowerless, and ambitious, 
accepted her invitation from Miss MacIntyre, of 
Glen Glassock; going down to that grand old 
Highland glen with the intention of beating the 
country for a husband who would make good 
settlements, and put her into even a better posi- 
tion than the one she had lost by her father’s 
death. 

Miss MacIntyre, a shrewd Scotch lady of un- 
certain age, was glad to have the pretty English 
girl as her guest. It was her ambition to make 
Glen Glassock noted for its pleasant company, 
as well as for its perfection of appointment, and 
it was part of her programme to bring down 
lovely girls from a distance, who should be quite 
fresh to the society of the place, and to make up 
desirable matches for them. The native High- 
land girls used todread Miss MacIntyre’s seasons ; 
for so sure as there was a desirable man among 
them, ‘‘ just made” for some Jeanie or Maggie 
of the district, so sure would the lady of the cas- 
tle lure him away from his autochthonous loves 
for one of her pretty, graceful, well-dressed 
Southron belles, leaving the native nymph to 
wear the willow in despair. In return for this, 
however, it must be admitted that she provided 
many an English husband for her Scottish pro- 
tégées, so that, on the whole, her match-making 
propensities told both ways, and healed as well 
as wounded. 

For the present season the match of the place 
was Alexander Murray, of Corbie Gait; but he 
was on the point, so the neighbors said, of giv- 
ing himself and his broad lands to Elsie Tulloch, 
the minister’s pretty daughter—and a fine match 
it would be for Elsie; for though she was pretty 
in a nice, wholesome, rustic way, and as good as 
gold in heart and temper, she had neither ‘‘ style” 
—Lord love her !—nor social standing to warrant 
her in looking to be mistress of Corbie Gait. 
Yet it was to be, said the neighbors, and it was 
well known that Elsie had long been in love with 
the young laird—all her life, indeed, in a way, 
for she was one of those simple creatures who 
do not disguise their feelings. Besides, she 
thought it no disgrace to show what was not, 
wrong in itself, and what she was, therefore, not 
ashamed of. 

She did love Alick Murray, and she let the 
world know it. Why not? ‘Though he had not 
made her a formal offer in so many words, yet 
she felt sure he loved her, and that some day he 
would marry her, and she looked upon herself 
as good as engaged. She could quite understand 
why he had not spoken. He had come to his 
majority only a few months ago, and he had had 
many things to think of and settle before he 
spoke; but that the word was in his heart, as 
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true as her answer was in hers, she never for a 
moment doubted, and in that belicf made her- 
self content—so content, indeed, that she did 
not dread the report which went abou: of a new 
young English lady who had just come dowm to 
Glen Glassock, and who was described to the 
quiet family at the manse as the lovelies: creat- 
ure seen yet, even at that famous emporium or 
loveliness, 

‘* Have you seen the bonny English tassie the 
whole country-side is talking of?” asked Elsie, 
innocently, one day when Alick Murray went up 
to the manse. 

He had not been there quite so often for the 
last fortnight as usual, but Elsie thought nothing 
of that. He was busy; and as he was just the 
same when he did go—maybe a trifle thoughtful 
and preoccupied these two or three later times— 
she made neither complaint nor moan, and her 
welcome to him was as frank, as glad, as affec- 
tionate as ever. 

‘*Yes, I have seen her,” said Alick, with a 
certain hesitancy. 

‘¢ And she is as pretty as they say ?” 

‘¢She is very beautiful,” he answered. 

“* Dark, isn’t she?” 

“Dark. Why, you anxious little puss, what 
does it signify to you what she is like ?” he broke 
out, laughing; and yet he did not laugh quite 
naturally, somehow, and his fair, handsome, boy- 
ish face flushed with a deeper glow. 

Elsie laughed too for simple sympathy. ‘‘I 
wonder who Miss MacIntyre will say is to be for 
her?” she said. ‘‘ Perhaps you, Alick,” she add- 
ed, looking up with a smile that meant the most 
profound amusement at such a preposterous joke. 

Alick’s face flamed, and his eyes opened full 
upon her with an angry flash in them such as she 
had never seen before. ‘‘I'd thank you, Miss 
Tulloch, to leave my name alone,” he said, pas- 
sionately. ‘‘You know if there is one thing that 
offends me more than another, it is to hear my- 
self mixed up with women’s idle talk; and it’s 
what I won’t stand. Good-morning.” 

And he dashed out of the room, and had 
mounted and was away before poor Elsie quite 
understood what it all meant. She had never 
seen an outbreak of temper from him before, and 
she could not make it out now. She had not the 
faintest idea what had angered him in such a 
commonplace bit of fun, and the more she pon- 
dered on it the less she understood it. Poor las- 
sie! it made her cry till she gave herself such a 
headache she was obliged to go to bed—so was 
unable to play backgammon with her father, who 
wondered greatly what ailed his winsome lassie ; 
for Elsie was by no means prone to hysterics or 
headaches or any abnormal interruption whatso- 
ever to the peaceful tenor of her way. 

Many days passed after this before Elsie saw 
Alick Murray again. Intimate as they were, and 
fond of him as she was, she had yet too much 
pride and self-command to seek him. ‘‘If he 
wanted her, he knew where to find her,” she said 
to herself, doing her best to be indifferent, and to 
make light of the whole matter. Unfortunately, 
it would not be made light of, and the conscious- 
ness of a fall-out with Alick—her own Alick, as 
she had taught herself to consider him—lay like 
a dead-weight on her heart, and troubled her by 
night and day—troubled her as she had never 
been troubled before. 

The usual annual summer féte was to be given 
at Glen Glassock, to which all the country-side 
was invited, the minister and Elsie among the 
rest. By this time, little as he encouraged or 
heard of gossip, it had come to the minister’s 
ears that Alick Murray was forever at the cas- 
tle, and that Miss MacIntyre had fixed on him to 
be the husband of Edith Causton. But the quict 
old man kept his own counsel, and said not a 
word to his daughter. He knew well enough 
how things stood with her and Alick, and he was 
grieving for her in the present, and fearing even 
more for the future. Already she had changed 
painfully. -Her round, rosy cheeks had grown 
quite pinched and faded, and the look in her big 
soft gray eyes was one as pathetic as the look of 
a dumb thing when in pain. To-day, however, 
something of the old self had come back. She 
knew that she should meet Alick at the castle, 
and she believed that the strange cloud which 
had fallen between them would be lifted up, and 
the sun break forth again as of old; and the 
consciousness of approaching happiness lent her 
a beauty scarcely her own.’ Something, too, had 
come into her face that had deepened and spirit- 
ualized its meaning. It had lost some of its rich 
rose bloom, some of its unquestioning and child- 
like peace; but it had gained more than it had 
lost, and the shadow of pain that lay on it had 
mellowed and enriched it to a point of loveliness 
far beyond that of the perfect freshness of which 
it had been robbed. ‘To be sure, she had “no 
style ;” but in her simple dress of white, touched 
here and there with blue, with the blue ribbon 
among her golden hair and round her slender 
throat, she was as winsome, if not so grand, as 
any of the company; and even Edith Causton 
looked at her curiously, and asked, in a loud 
whisper, ‘*Who is that little creature in the bad- 
ly cut white piqué? She would be pretty if she 
knew how to dress.” And she asked it of Alick 
Murray, of Corbie Gait. 

‘*That? oh, that is Elsie Tulloch,” said Alick, 
blushing. He was but a lad yet, and he had a 
trick of blushing. 

**Oh, I see!’ returned Edith, carelessly; ‘‘ our 
meenister’s dochter.” And she smiled and show- 
ed her small, white, square teeth, and the dimples 
at the corners of her mouth, as she added, arch- 
ly, ‘* Is that the proper pronunciation, Mr. Mur- 
ra 9” 


** Perfect!” said Alick, warmly. 
say and do is perfect.” 

** You wicked flatterer!” said Edith, smiling 
again as she lowered her eyes and blushed. It 
was either a blush or the reflection of her pink- 
lined parasol; but Alick took it for the former, 


** All you 








and a thrill of joy went through his silly heart 
at the thought that his words had so much power 
over the beautiful English girl—Miss MacIntyre’s 
latest trump card. 

Meanwhile Elsie stood at a little distance, by 
her father’s side, watching the pair as they stroll- 
ed across the lawn. The world seemed to have 
grown suddenly very dark and cold to her; but 
save that her hands were clasped a little more 
tightly in each other than need have been, and 
that she was nearly as pale as the gown she 
wore, she gave no other sign of emotion. Her 


* father glanced down at her kindly, and then Miss 


MacIntyre came up to them both, as they stood 

a little apart, and greeted them with the odd 

pauvies of hardness and familiarity natural te 
er. 

‘*Have you seen Miss Causton, Elsie?” she 
asked, abruptly. 

“* Yes,” stammered Elsie; ‘‘ just now she walk- 
ed past us.” 

** Beautiful, is she not?” 

“T scarcely saw—yes, I think so,” said the 
unhappy girl. 

‘** Ah, well, you must see her better by-and- 
by. I tell you she is lovely —rarely lovely! 
And your old friend and neighbor there, of Cor- 
bie Gait, seems to think so too.” Here Miss 
MacIntyre laughed meaningly. ‘‘I believe it is 
a case,” she added. ‘“‘I never saw a man so 
much struck; and I make no doubt we shall 
have a mistress at the old house before long.” 

“It’s a swift job,” said Mr. ‘Tulloch, in a iow 
voice. 

‘*Yes. ‘Happy the wooing that’s not long 
a-doing,’” was Miss MacIntyre’s airy rejoinder. 
‘*T hate those long engagements: they always 
end badly. I would advise any young woman 
over whom I had influence to cut short all ‘shil- 
ly-shallying, and peremptorily refuse to allow of 
any delay. Either an engagement, confessed 
and decided, and a marriage to follow out of 
hand, or—my best courtesy to you, Sir—I'll have 
none of you!” Saying which, with a certain 
amount of meaning, if with perfect good humor 
and good-breeding, Miss MacIntyre sailed away, 
and Elsie and her father were left alone. 

‘** Father,” said Elsie, in a half-frightened 
whisper, ‘‘ will it be true what Miss MacIntyre 
was saying just now? Do you think that Alick 
will be for this stranger ?” ‘ 

‘*Dear bairn, I can not tell,” replied her fa- 
ther, very gently. ‘‘It looks like it, by all ac- 
counts. You see, Alick Murray is young, and 
this lady has just turned his head.”. 

‘* And his heart!” said Elsie, with a sob, moy- 
ing away into the shrubbery. 

It was strange, but the sight of Elsie brought 
things to a climax with Alick Murray. The very 
feeling of shame that he had when he looked at 
her, and remembered all the love he had tacitly 


avowed and accepted, determined him to secure’ 


Edith on the spot. It almost seemed as if he 
might be taken from her, else, for some claim of 
honor or truth, and he felt as if he must make 
sure while he was free, and win her plighted troth 
before the day was out. And in that very shrub- 
bery where poor Elsie Tulloch sat and trembled, 
Alick Murray poured out the boyish story of his 
passionate love, and he sought Edith Causton— 
penniless Edith, who had come to hunt the Scot- 
tish Highlands for a husband—to bless and hon- 
or him so far above his deserts as to graciously 
accept his hand,-his fortune, and his income. 


And Edith, veiling the triumph that came into- 


her beautiful eyes, looked down demurely and 
answered shyly, letting the confession of her love 
be dragged out of her, as it were, in the prettiest 
by-play of maidenly modesty imaginable—a by- 
play far too well done not to blind, as well as 
captivate still more, the already captivated lover. 

But she soon gathered back her ordinary 
queenly kind of dignity, and after indulging her 
adorer in his happy rhapsodies for what seemed 
to him a moment—to her an hour—she rose 
from the seat, shook out her skirts, and declared 
that they must go back to the lawn now at once; 
else what would people say? and Miss MacIn- 
tyre would not like it. 

So Alick, unable to plead against her wishes 
even for his own, after a vain entreaty for a kiss, 
which she was much too wary to grant, went 
back to the crowd like one intoxicated, feeling 
as if he must shout or sing, or tell every one that 
he was the man among them all, for that Edith 
Causton loved him, and had promised to be his 
wife. As for Edith, undoubtedly her main feel- 
ing was satisfaction in her triumph, but mingled 
with this was something very like weariness 
and contempt. As Alick looked into her eyes, 
his fair boyish face lighted up with a kind of 
ecstatic passion, she could scarcely repress a 
movement of impatience, a touch of scorn. 
‘*How tired she would get of all this before 
long!” she thought. ‘*‘ What a mistake it was to 
fall in love, and what fools people in love were! 
Well, all triumphs had to be won with sacrifice, 
and this among the rest.” But she wished he 
had been older, and not such a bore with his 
affection ! 

Meanwhile poor Elsie, in her simple sorrow, 
sat in the shadow of the summer trees, and shiv- 
ered as if this hot July day had been the bitter- 
est winter. : 

The news soon spread, no one knew how. 
There was no formal announcement, but every 
body seemed to be made aware of what had taken 
place. Perhaps Miss MacIntyre, to whom Edith 
had whispered something very rapidly as they 
met her, was the tell-tale. In all probability she 
was, as she was seen passing from one to another 
of her guests with a peculiar expression on her 
strong-featured face, and a half-deprecating smile, 
as if to bespeak forgiveness for the young people’s 
folly. ‘However that might be, before an hour 
had passed all the company knew the day’s great 
doings, and the wrath of both maids and matrons 
was at its height. Some ladies, indeed—moth- 
ers of many daughters—were so disgusted at 








what they called the shameless match-mak; 
that went on at the castle, they whhivew at 
soon after this, while a visible depression fell 
on those who remained. ‘he elder women 
asked among themselves how the minister would 
like it; and some speculated on the chance of 
a stormy episode to enliven the local politics 
Some of the girls, who had not wanted the young 
laird for themselves, pitied poor Elsie frankly. 
and some, who had, sneered and said it served 
her right, and was only what she might have ex- 
pected. The men took it no more kindly. The 
older and more worldly laughed at that lad Mur. 
ray for his greenness in being caught by a pretty 
face and fine clothes; and others, younger and 
more impressible, wondered how such a divine 
creature as Miss Causton could fling herself away 
o xg: by — = pe Murray, when she might 
ave had the pick of the country if she h 

nel P try ad only 

Meanwhile Alick and Edith seemed perfectly 
content, and if a shadow crossed the face of 
either, it was when Alick looked at Elsie, or 
when Edith looked at him. For Elsie had 
plucked up courage enough to remain and meet 
her trial face to face. Besides, she loved Alick 
too well to let him be blamed, as he would be if 
she looked sad, or went away as if something 
was amiss. She would not even blame him iier- 
self. It was all her own fault, she said, with the 
heroic self-suppression oi love. He had meant 
only friendship, and she—well, she had read the 
lines more warmly! So she staid to the end 
and, after her one burst of solitary anguish, bore 
her part so bravely that no one saw her wince, 
whatever they might suspect. She deceived even 
her father, even Alick himself, but not Miss 
MacIntyre nor Edith. 

Alick said to himself, when he told her his 
‘*secret”—which was but little of a secret nov— 
and received her congratulations, so simply and 
quietly given, ‘‘ What a fool I was to suppose 
she cared for me more than a sister!” but Miss 
MacIntyre noted the plaintive quiver about the 
lips, and the pale cheeks that flushed up to a 
burning red as she spoke; and though she al- 
lowed that the little girl had behaved well, and 
with a great deal of common-sense, yet added, 
“*It was absurd, you know, to expect that aman 
of young Murray’s position would marry a little 
hodmandod dowdy like that—a good little thing, 
but so terribly wanting in style!” And Jdith, 
looking like a young queen, laughed softly, and 
showed her dimples and her white teeth as she 
took up her parable with a scornful emphasis: 
‘*Fancy my entering the lists with a little Scotch 
girl whose ideas date from the year one, and who 
knows no more of life than she knows of algebra, 
and perhaps not so much !” 

This thought discomposed her. There was no 
glory in ‘‘ cutting out” such a rival as Elsie Tul- 
loch; and yet she was dimly conscious that the 
quiet little Scotch girl possessed something for 
the want of which she, proud, beautiful, and suc- 
cessful as she was, was also infinitely poor. But 
of what account are a heart and conscience when 
the question is the successful issue of a husband- 
hunt, and the attainment of handsome settle- 
ments ? ; 

As there was nothing whatever to wait for, it 
was arranged that the marriage should take place 
in the autumn. The trousseau and the settle- 
ments comprised the whole of the preliminary 
business necessary, and both of these were of a 
satisfactory nature. Alick’s happiness was of 
that intense kind which neither fears nor fore- 
sees. Perhaps, to render it complete, he would 
have liked his English queen to have shown a lit- 
tle more warmth; but she persuaded him that 
her coldness was the correct thing, and that any 
thing warmer or more enthusiastic was vulgar 
and gushing, and fit only for milkmaids or little 
country dowdies—‘‘like your friend Miss Tul- 
loch,” she one day added, indifferently. And 
Alick was too far gone, too besotted, to put in a 
good word even for Elsie—dear, good, unselfish 
Elsie, who had behaved so well, and shown her- 
self ‘such a trump!” 

There was to be a splendid ball at Mere, the 
duke’s place. Edith would have left before now 
for London and all the needful preparations, but 
Alick begged her to remain over this ball. He 
wanted to enjoy the pride of his engagement be- 
fore all the county, and to see his prize the cov- 
eted and admired of men who could buy him out 
twice over—of men his superiors in rank, in in- 
tellect—but none of whom could take Edith Caus- 
ton’s hand in his and say, ‘‘ She is mine!” And 
Edith, never sorry to display her beauty, and al- 
ways holding herself in readiness for better things, 
with a pretty show of reluctance at last allowed 
herself to be persuaded, and went to the Mere 
ball with Miss MacIntyre, to be shown to the 
public generally as Alick Murray’s fiancée. 

She had never looked so lovely as she looked 
to-night. There was no doubt that she was the 
most beautiful person in the room, and she crea- 
ted the sensation due to that distinction—which 
was what she liked, and what Alick Murray took 
pridein. Presently there came, making his way 
through the crowd surrounding her, a tall, hand- 
some man of about forty, of distinguished ap- 
pearance, and manners as good as Edith’s own. 
He had known Edith slightly in London, and 
he had been taken by her beauty, as he was by 
the beauty of every pretty woman he saw; but 
in those days he was fettered where he could 
neither free himself nor bring in a rival, so he 
was forced to let her drift past him. Mean- 
while, since he had lost sight of her, he had 
broken off with ——; and for very idleness—that 
idleness which Satan occupies—had engaged him- 
self to Mary Hunter, a young, timid creature, 
pretty, but without much character, who had 
never settled it to her satisfaction whether she 
most loved or most feared her superb fiancé. 
Such as she was, however, she did well enough for 
the time. All girls were pretty much the same 
to Sir Lionel Ravenshall, nice little things in 
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their way, pretty to look at, and interesting to 
watch when they are in love—they do and say 
such odd things! Wherefore his mission in life 
was to make them in love, to engage himself for 
the sake of the privileges accruing, but to declare 
off in time, and before irretrievably committed. 
He was very wealthy, very unsettled, very dissi- 
pated; but he said he was looking for a wife, 
and mothers believed him, as did their daugh- 
ters, just as moths still believe in the candle at 
which they have already singed their wings. By 
this time he had got a little tired of Mary Hun- 
ter. She was very pretty, certainly, but she was 
not-quite up to the Ravenshall mark. She was 
too timid to be demonstrative, and by her shy- 
ness gave him none of the pleasure of dissection, 
experiment, or education. He could make noth- 
ing of her, he said, and at this very moment was 
vasting about for a sufficient loop-hole, when he 
met Edith Causton at Mere, in more magnificent 
form—so he expressed it—than he had ever seen 
any woman before, and taking the whole room 
by storm. . 

‘¢T was afraid you had forgotten me, Miss 
Causton,” he said, in his deep, half-melancholy 
voice—which was one of his ‘‘ points,” one of the 
meshes of his net—as he quietly took possession 
of Edith, and carried her off into a remote cor- 
ner, away from them all—Alick Murray among 
the rest. 

‘*No, I had not forgotten you, but I thought 
that perhaps you had forgotten me,” said Edith, 
very simply. 

Sir Lionel looked at her very curiously. All 
he saw was a perfectly lovely face with a per- 
fectly frank expression united to a calm dignity, 
a grace and ease of manner that looked as if it 
had been bred in courts. But he felt that more 
was behind, and the consciousness that he had 
found something different from the general run 
of girls excited him. It was like a challenge, 
and he answered it. 

‘*T wonder at that,” he said. ‘‘I should have 
imagined you must have found out by this time 
that once seen is never to be forgotten.” 

“Do you think so? I don’t know about that” 
—laughing lightly. ‘‘I do not imagine any im- 
pression goes very deep in these days.” 

** Yours does and has,” said Sir Lionel. “I 
give you my word I have looked for you scores 
of times, and dreamed of you as often. And to 
think of your turning up here at last!) What 
good luck!” 

‘*Who is that girl in pink?” asked Edith, 
suddenly. ‘‘ Pretty little thing, but with nothing 
in her, I should say; and she has no more man- 
ner than a school-girl. She looks scared when 
she is spoken to. Do you know her, Sir Lio- 
nel?” 

He raised his eyeglass. 
Miss Hunter.” 

‘*What Miss Hunter?—Miss Mary Hunter, 
of Glen Cairn?” asked Edith, with a well-man- 
aged look of pain. 

“Miss Mary Hunter, of Glen Cairn,” answered 
Sir Lionel Ravenshall. 

‘Oh, Iam so sorry! What a foolish thing 
it is ever to criticise strangers in a crowd! 
and I did the same kind of thing once before,” 
she said, with the most charming contrition. 
** Believe me, I had no idea of whom I was 
speaking, Sir Lionel.” 

‘*No apologies—pray no apologies!” he an- 
swered, rather warmly. ‘‘ You have said nothing 
wrong, and nothing untrue. You have simply 
shown that you add quickness of perception and 
marvelous accuracy of judgment to your other 
qualities. Miss Hunter is what you say—an in- 
génue—quite untaught by the world; good and 
pure, and all that, but with no backbone—no 
character!” 

** Ah, well, if she is good, that is enough, I 
suppose,” said Edith, with a slight sigh. ‘I 
suppose it is wrong to wish for any thing deeper 
or higher”—mournfully. 

** Your manner tells me you have heard that 
I am engaged to Miss Hunter,” said Sir Lio- 
nel, abruptly. 

**Yes.” The dark eyes lowered themselves 
till the long lashes swept her cheek. 

** And you—you are also engaged to Mr. Mur- 
ray, of Corbie Gait?” His voice sunk into al- 
most a whisper as he said this, and a tone of 
infinite sadness came into it. 

Edith suddenly raised her eyes. It wanted 
no great knowledge of the human face to read 
the sorrow that rested on hers. ‘‘ Yes,” she an- 
swered, steadily ; ‘‘and he too is one of the good 
and pure—who are nothing else!” ‘Then she 
dropped her eyes again, again Sighed very qui- 
etly, and took refuge in her fan. 

**TIt is too hot here: come into the garden 
with me,” said Sir Lionel, with passionate ener- 
gy; and Miss Causton, saying, ‘* Yes, how hot it 
is!” quite naturally, took his arm and went ; and 
the ball-room saw the pair no more that night. 

**Good God! Edith, where have you been?” 
cried Alick Murray, in a tone of anguish, as 
Miss Causton suddenly appeared in the door- 
way, when the carriages were called, cloaked 
and hooded, as if by magic. 

‘*In the garden,” said Edith. 

“In the garden! what, all the evening?” 

‘* Yes, all the evening.” 

‘* But, merciful Heaven! who have you been 
with ?” cried Alick, feeling as if the earth was 
failing beneath his feet. 

‘“‘With Sir Lionel Ravenshall,” said Edith, 
quite quietly; and she raised her eyes with an 
expression in them that fairly looked him down. 

‘* But, Edith—” he began. 

‘* But, Mr. Murray—” she interrupted. ‘‘T 
am not to be taken to task, if you please,” she 
added, haughtily. ‘‘If I choose to stay out in 
the garden with Sir Lionel, or any one else, lam 
free to do so, I suppose?” 

‘¢ With no regard to my feelings ?” stammered 
Alick. 

**T do not see what your feelings have to do 
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with it,” she answered. ‘‘ Hear me, Mr. Mur- 
ray: you will find this kind of thing does not 
answer with me. Good-night: there is the car- 
riage, and I must not keep Miss MacIntyre wait- 
ing, to gratify your absurd jealousy or love of 
domination.” 

Saying which, she swept past poor Alick 
proudly, leaving him with the feeling of having 
insulted her, though, indeed, he could not under- 
stand how or why. 

In the carriage with Miss MacIntyre, Edith, 
taking the first word, to stop the reproach which 
else she knew would come, said, as quietly as she 
did all things, ‘‘I am going up to London to- 
morrow, Miss MacIntyre.” 

**To London so suddenly? I thought you 
were to wait till the week was out. What is 
the matter?” asked that lady. 

‘*T am going to tell mamma that I shall not 
marry Mr. Murray, but Sir Lionel Ravenshall,” 
answered Edith ; *‘ and, of course, I do not want 
to see Mr. Murray again. Will you tell him 
that our absurd little affaire is at an end, 
please, when I have gone? or if you don’t like 
to do so, I will write to him.” 

“Edith, you take away my breath,” 
Miss MacIntyre. 

*“*Do I?” she answered; ‘‘why? It is all 
very natural. Sir Lionel has twelve thousand a 
year; Mr. Murray has only four. Sir Lionel is 
older, more experienced, with more character, a 
better position, and titled ; Mr. Murray is a mere 
unformed boy yet, and bores me horribly. It is 
the most natural thing in the world that I should 
act as I have done, when you come to think of 
it. I don't see what there is in it to surprise 


cried 


‘* But Sir Lionel is engaged to Mary Hunter,” 
said Miss MacIntyre. 

‘*Miss Hunter and Mr. Murray can console 
each other,” replied Edith. ‘* They are far bet- 
ter fitted together than for us. However, that is 
not my affair. I have done my duty in telling 
you, and I am sure you will approve of my de- 
cision when you think over it all quietly.” 

‘‘The girl is the devil incarnate,” muttered 
Miss MacIntyre, as she sat back, speechless and 
overpowered, in her corner. ‘‘She is Catherine 
de Medicis over again.” 

“She will not quarrel with the mistress of 
twelve thousand a year,” said Edith to herself. 
‘* And if she does, I can afford it.” 


“Good Heavens! Alick, what ails you?” cried 
Elsie, as, at about noon the next day, Alick Mur- 
ray staggered, pale and wild, into the manse par- 
lor. ‘‘Alick! dear Alick! speak to me!” she 
continued, kneeling by the low sofa whereon he 
had flung himself, burying his head in the cush- 
ions, while his whole frame was shaken by sobs. 
She put her arms round him, and laid her wan 
cheek beside his own. It was the tender touch 
of a sister, but it burned her like fire when she 
remembered that even to this she had no right, 
and that a gulf impassable for all time separated 
her from the dear lad she had loved through her 
life, and through her life had believed herself 
justified in loving. However, this was not the 
moment to be thinking of herself; so she clasped 
her arms a little closer round him, and let him 
feel her loving sympathy without words. 

**Oh, Elsie! my heart is broken: she has 
gone!” sobbed Alick, after a pause. ‘‘ She has 
cast me off—she has left me!” 

** Alick, what’s that you are saying—cast you 
off—you—so good, so true? Oh, I can not be- 
lieve it!” 

‘* And I loved her so! My God! how I loved 
her! How I do love her!” said Alick. ‘* But 
read this, Elsie ;” and he gave her a little note, 
exquisitely written in bronze ink on mauve-color- 
ed, highly scented paper—the very perfection of 
a lady’s letter. ‘* Broken with me—cast me 
away like an old glove; says she never loved 
me—says we are unsuited: my temper is too 
tyrannical. Oh, the bitter, cruel things she 
says! and I only lived to make her happy! If 
she had wanted me to die for her, I would. And 
then to turn against me like this!” 

‘**Poor Alick! Dear heart! Oh, I am sorry 
for you!” said Elsie, weeping too for sympathy. 

‘**You would not have treated me so, Elsie, 
would you?” cried Alick, taking her hand, and 
kissing her more like a hurt child than a man. 
It was strange how boyish he was through it all, 
and how womanly Elsie felt, though so much the 

ounger. : 

“*T, Alick dear—I who have been like your 
sister all my life! No, I would not have hurt 
you for all that the world would give me.” 

‘* Good, dear girl!” said Alick, fervently. ‘‘ It 
would have been far better if I had married you 
before ever she came here,” he added, simply. 
**T was thinking of it, Elsie, and then I saw 
her, and that stopped every thing. Elsie, I am 
afraid I have acted like a brute to you. All this 
time I have been too happy to remember it, some- 
how ; but it comes to me now.” 

She put her hand on his mouth. ‘‘ Not a word 
of that, dearest Alick,” she said, hastily. ‘‘ There 
is only one thing to think of now—your own un- 
happiness, not mine.” 

He caught at that. 
unhappy, Elsie?” 

**No, no; not unhappy. Why should I be?” 
she stammered. ‘‘ Perhaps I did not take very 
warmly to your—your lover,” she said, with a 
painful blush ; ‘‘and I would have liked to have. 
liked her for your sake, you know—that was all.” 

“*You didn’t take to her—why?” he flared up. 
Tll as she had behaved to him, he was prepared 
to do battle for her perfectness all the same. 
‘* Why didn’t you take to her ?” he repeated. 

‘*Don’t be angry, Alick dear; please don’t,” 
pleaded Elsie; ‘‘but, though I did not expect 
she would have acted like this, still I saw it was 
in her. I thought she was heartless, and that is 
why I did not take to her.” 

**She was not heartless!” cried Alick; “she 
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was only too good for me, and she knew it; and 
now—oh, my God! I have lost her.” 

On which ensued another wild paroxysm of 
despair; and while it lasted Elsie too cried as 
if her heart would break. Poor young things! 
They were very unhappy, and very much in love, 
though with the wrong people ; and there seemed 
little chance of any thing coming right for either 
of them. 

Meanwhile Edith sped away to London, radi- 
ant and triumphant, to report progress to her 
aunt and mother, and Sir Lionel drove over toGlen 
Cairn and announced to Miss Mary Hunter's 
father and mother that, on looking into his af- 
fairs, he found he possessed nothing on which to 
found a proper settlement for their daughter. 
Losses on the turf and that rascally steward of 
his had ruined him, and—there the thing stood! 
He was ready—‘‘ who would not be ?” (tenderly) 
—to carry out his engagements with regard to 
Mary ; but how could he expect such happiness 
in the present wreck of his fortunes? He would 
not ask them to even allow of an indefinite en- 
gagement in the hupe of pulling himself together : 
at her age.and with her beauty it would be a sin. 
So he gave her his farewell kiss, and acquitted 
himself with a creditable amount of despair and 
reluctance; and the father and mother said he 
had acted like a man of honor, and forbade 
Mary to think of him again. But she did not 
obey the order in any great strictness, for she 
thought of him a great deal; and now that the 
embarrassment of his personal presence was re- 
moved, she thought herself more in love with 
him than she had been before, and made herself 
miserable at the loss of a man who had fright- 
ened her far more than he had captivated. All 
things considered, however, Miss Mary Hunter 
had cause to thank Miss MacIntyre and Edith 
Causton for the consequences of the Highland 
campaign of this latter. But she did not think so 
when, not six weeks after the rupture of her own 
engagement, she saw the announcement of the 
marriage of Sir Lionel Ravenshall with Edith, 
only daughter of the late Joshua Causton, Esq. 

If this announcement made Mary cry, it cost 
Alick Murray a fever, and, indirectly, very nearly 
his life; for as soon as he had got rid of his 
fever he dashed off to Africa, where he thought 
to lose the remembrance of his pain in hunting 
elephants and lions, and where one of the latter 
was within an ace of putting an end to every 
thing, but for the timely bullet of a friend, who 
turned the tables on the manslayer by the chance 
ofamoment. He did not come back for ten 
years after that, and when he did return he was 
so old, so changed, so grave, so bronzed, that 
scarcely any one knew him in the district. Only 
Elsie, of all the inmates, recognized him as he 
came striding up the manse garden as of old. 
And she, as pretty as ever—if changed too, 
on her side, changed from the fresh-colored, 
plump, happy girl, to the paler and more refined 
woman—went to the door and held out both 
her hands, just as if ten long years of sorrow, 
of doubt, of hesitation, and despair, were not be- 
tween them. 

** Welcome home again!” she said, in her ten- 
= sympathetic voice, raising her happy face to 


is. 

And Alick, taking her in his arms there in the 
porch, brushed his bushy beard about her cheeks, 
as he whispered, ‘‘ Indeed, and is it home, El- 
sie, that I come to? Will the womam forgive 
the boy’s blindness and folly ?” 

“Can you ask, Alick?” said Elsie. ‘‘Oh, 
and what have I to forgive ?” she added, simply. 

***Come ben,’ and sit beside me as you used, 
and I'll tell you,” said Alick. 

Elsie, whose dominant characteristic was obe- 
dience, did as she was told; and when the min- 
ister came seeking his daughter, in wonder that 
she had not given him his tea, he found her 
nestled against the shoulder of a big brown man, 
whose sunburned cheeks had just one little line 
of wet upon them, where Elsie had kissed them, 
and let her tears fall down at the same moment. 


** There, Edith, do you see your old admirer, 
Alick Murray, has married the little Scotch girl 
you made him jilt, at last ?” said Sir Lionel, fling- 
ing his wife the newspaper. ‘* You had better 
have taken him”—contemptuously. 

**T think so too,” was Lady Ravenshall’s re- 
joinder. ‘‘ He was a gentleman”—with empha- 


“Gad, I wish you had!” said Si ionel. - **T 
wish you had married the devil himself rather 
than me.” 

‘* Perhaps, if I were asked, I would say I.had 
combined both acquisitions,” Edith answered. 
‘*But of the two—if, indeed, you are not the 
person you name—TI should decidedly prefer 
him. Poor Alick!” she sighed. 

‘*Happy Alick, for his escape!” sneered Sir 

ionel. 

**T echo the sentiment, so far as regards Miss 
Hunter,” said Lady Ravenshall, rising in her su- 
perb way, and sweeping out of the room. 

So this was the price Edith Causton had to 
pay for her title and twelve thousand a year; 
and even she sometimes acknowledged to her- 
self that it was heavy. 











ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


Charles Lever.—Disraeli’s Epigram.—Crockford’s.—A 
critical Divine. 

““““HARLES LEVER is dead!” This was 

the news which passed in hushed tones 
from mouth to mouth last night, not only among 
men and women with whom books are daily 
bread, but in places where literature is ordinari- 
ly held but in scant honor—in military mess- 
rooms, in smoking-rooms of clubs, at under- 
graduates’ tables in our universities, and even in 
the play-grounds of our school-boys.. Men who 
could appreciate no other writer, who could be 
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won from their sports or their mechanical toil 
into no realms of imagination save that one 
which he ruled, owned the magic of the author 
of ** Charles O'Malley,” and give their rare sighs 
of regret at his departure from the world he so 
enlivened. No man probably ever contributed 
more to the ‘‘ public stock of harmless enjoy- 
ment” than did Charles Lever. He may have 
had no great aims such as Dickens nourished ; 
he may have lacked the knowledge of mankind 
that distinguished Thackeray ; but for fun—pure, 
unalloyed, hearty fun, that brought the smile to 
every face, and never raised the blush—Lever 
was without an equal. His animal spirits were, 
in society at least, those of a boy to the very 
last, and they abound even in his latest book. 
We could well have afforded to lose a more seri- 
ous. and deeper man. ‘The absence of fun at 
our tables is growing more and more marked 
every year; and the lack of humor in our books 
—except of the grave, philosophic sort, such as 
that of the authoress of ‘* Middlemarch”—is, per- 
haps, even more striking and deplorable. We 
have word-twisting instead of wit, and burlesque 
instead of comedy. Notwithstanding our fever 
to get money and our hurry to spend it, we had 
always time for a hearty laugh with Harry Lor- 
requer ; and now heis no more. Inthe Saturday 
papers the critics (who never amuse any body) 
will be telling us that there was little really 
amusing about the dead man’s writings after 
all, just as they told us there was little good or 
great belonging to his old friend Charles Dick- 
ens. Heigho! ‘The world is getting sad in- 
deed, when Detraction fills the place of Judg- 
ment, and a crooked smile passes for Wit. The 
last time I met Charles Lever, some one, talking 
of the ‘Tichborne case, remarked how far its ro- 
mance and absurdities exceeded any thing that 
had been imagined in fiction. ‘‘ Yes,” said the 
veteran novelist, with the most serious gravity, 
“*T pity the gentlemen who write.” He could 
put on the gravest air that it is possible to im- 
agine; but his usual wear was what became him 
best—a certain air of twinkling merriment, that 
reminded one of the ‘‘ beaded bubbles winking 
at the brim” of the wine-cup “ full of the warm 
South.” 

Hewas not an epigrammatic talker, but belong- 
ed to that old school of ‘‘ good companions,” 
whom every topic reminded of a story, which he 
told to perfection. So far as my own experience 
of him extended I never heard him tell the same 
tale twice; nor did I ever recognize in one the 
linea’ ients of one of his own writings, which, 
con: dering their volume, is no small compliment 
to the extent of his collection of such things. 
His works and his table-talk were alike in this. 
In his famous description of the Monks of the 
Screw, for instance (in ‘‘ Jack Hinton”), al- 
though the conversation at dinner is described as 
sparkling with wit and satire, it does not actual- 
ly so sparkle, whereas the anecdotes that are told 
are admirable. What he enjoyed above all 
things—which evidences his good nature and 
freedom from envy—was to meet another man 
with a similar budget of ‘‘ good things,” and to 
pay back story for story; and it was a great 
treat to listen to the exchange of wares. <As a 
general rule, nothing can be more tedious than 
such an exhibition; but in Lever’s practiced 
hands you were safe: he nevdr wandered from 
the point, was not too long, nor too broad; and 
if the other man sinned in any of these respects, 
he extinguished him promptly, and made the 
conversation general. He had a great reputa- 
tion as a card player, though I venture to think 
that in this respect he was overrated; and there 
appeared once a humorous but most graphic pa- 
per of his on whist (I think in All the Year 
Round), which exhausts all that is to be said 
upon that enchanting game. His good nature 
was extreme, nor do I remember ever hearing 
him say one word of any thing but praise of a 
literary rival. 

I can not say, by-the-bve, the same of anoth- 
er novelist, Mr. Disraeli, who, in his capacity of 
politician at least, has a very sharp tongue in- 
deed. An epigram is attributed to him upon 
Professor Fawcett, in allusion to the latter's 
egotism, which a good-natured man would, un- 
der the circumstances, hardly have made. ~ It 
is composed in rhyme, but the gist of it is that 
the professor ‘‘ makes up for being blind by put- 
ting two I’s in every sentence.” 

Yesterday was brought to the hammer, and 
disposed of fur the sum of £46,000, that once 
celebrated haunt of rowés and gamblers, Crock- 
Sord’s, in St. James’s Street. The stately stair- 
case and splendid rooms—covered with gold and 
carving, though hidden by the dust and dirt of 
years—are to be seen just as they were when the 
Regent and his friends lost their tens of thon- 
sands there. What memories of aristocratic 
ruin must haunt that roof, now fallen from its 
“*bad eminence” into the hands of the proprietor 
of a penny paper! Mr. Lawson, of the Daily 
Telegraph, is the purchaser, and What will he 
do with it? is a question that is asked with in- 
terest in many circles. He surely does not in- 
tend to publish the Telegraph there !—an idea 
to make the exclusive shade of Beau Brummel 
shiver in Hades. ‘Talking of Brummel, a friend 
who knew him in his later days ‘* communicates” 
(as the Fourth Estate delights to term it) the 
following anecdote. ‘The Beau had one friend, 
it seems, who was a clergyman, and when the 
latter was a guest at his table he was accustomed 
to say grace—a formula generally dispensed with 
on other occasions. ‘‘You may always know 
whether we are going to have Champagne,” said 
Brummel, ‘‘ by the way in which Plymley asks 
the blessing. If he sees only common glasses, 


betokening claret and sherry, he will content 
himself with ‘ For what we are about to receive,’ 
etc.; but if his sight is gladdened by the tall 
glasses that promise sparkling wine, he will shut 
his eyes, and commence with ‘ Bountiful Jeho~ 
si R. Kems.e, of London, 
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Jury 13, 1872.] 


Swiss Muslin and Pink Gros Grain Ribbon Breakfast Cap. 


Tus cap of white Swiss muslin is trimmed with embroidered Swiss mus- 
lin insertion an inch wide and with gathered lace an inch and a quarter 
wide. The remainder of the trimming consists of loops and ends of pink 
gros grain ribbon two inches wide. For the crown cut of double stiff lace 
one piece from Fig. 27, Supplement. Edge the crown with ribbon wire, 
bind it with pink ribbon, and on the back edge, five-eighths of an inch from 
the under corners, set a band three-quarters of an inch wide and nine inches 
and three-quarters-long, which is sloped off on the ends from the under to 
the upper edge, so that it is only seven-inches and a quarter long on the 
latter. ‘This band is also furnished with ribbon wire and bound with pink 
ribbon, Cut of 
Swiss muslin two 
pieces on the bias 
from Fig. 28, Sup- 
plement. Gather 
these pieces from 66 
to 67 to a length 
of five inches and 
three-quarters by 
means of a rolled 
seam, and join them 
there by means of 
a piece of embroid- 
ered Swiss muslin 
insertion five inches 
and three-quarters 
long, which is un- 
derlaid with pink 
gros grain ribbon. 
On each lower cor- 
ner of the pieces of 
Swiss muslin set a 
scarf twelve inches 





Swiss Musiin anp Pink Gros Grain RisBon 
Breakrast Cap. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 27 and 28. 


and a half long, which is sloped off three inches wide 
on the under edge, and toward the upper edge to a 
width of one inch. Edge the cap and scarfs with in- 
sertion and lace, and gather the front edge of the cap 
from 66 to * to a length of ten inches and a half. 
Form a pleat on each under corner of the Swiss muslin 
part, bringing X on @, and set this part on the crown 
so that the lace projects from the front edge of the 
crown. Inthe middle of the back of the cap set a bow 
of pink gros grain ribbon, in doing which pass the nee- 
dle through the cap and band, and cover the seam made 
by sewing on this bow with a tab, which consists of a 
piece of embroidered insertion four inches and seven- 
eighths long, rounded off on the ends, and bordered 
with lace along the outer edge. On the free under end 
of the tab set a bow with long ends of pink gros grain rib- 
bon. A bow of similar ribbon is set on the cap in front. 
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For pattern see Snpplement, No. VIII., Fig. 31. 
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Fig. 2.—Corrrure ror LittLr 
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Fig. 3.—Wuite Brussers Lace anp 


Bive Rreson Cap. 
For pattern see description. 


Figs. 1-4,—LADIES’ BREAKFAST AND DRESS CAPS. 


Swiss Muslin and Blue Ribbon Breakfast Cap. 


Tuts cap is made of white Swiss muslin. The trimming consists of lace 
insertion half an inch wide, lace an inch_and a quarter wide, box-pleated 
Swiss muslin ruffles two inches and a half and three-quarters of an inch 
wide, which are trimmed with white lace three-quarters of an inch wide, 
and of loops, ends, and rosettes of blue gros grain ribbon two inches and a 
quarter wide. Cut the crown of doub)> white stiff lacé and ribbon wire 
from Fig. 29, Supplement, bind it with. blue ribbon, and on the back, half 
an inch from the corners, sew on a double band of stiff lace three-quarters 
of an inch wide and seven inches and three-quarters long. For the cap 
cut of Swiss muslin on the bias one piece from Fig. 30, Supplement, gather 
this piece along the outer edge to a length of eight inches on the front and 
to suit the length 
of the band on the 
back. Sew this part 
on the crown ac- 
cording to the cor- 
responding figures, 
and fasten the loose 
edge on the band. 
The seam made by 
sewing on this piece 
of Swiss muslin is 
covered with a 
standing Swiss mus- 
lin ruffle two inches 
and a half wide. 
Half an inch from 
the front edge of the 
crown sew on a ruf- 
fle three-quarters of 
an inch wide, and 
cover the seam made 
by doing this with | 

























Swiss Mustin anp BivuE Rippon Breaxrast Cap. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 29 and 30, 


wound ribbon a yard and three-quarters long; the ends of 
this ribbon project three-quarters of a yard from each end 
of the crown and form the strings. For the scarf on the 
back edge of the cap cut a three-cornered piece, the even 
sides of which measure three-eighths of a yard each. Bor- 
der this part, excepting the upper edge, three-eighths of a 
yard long with insertion and lace, and pleat the upper edge 
to a width of four inches. ‘The scarf arranged in this man- 
ner and a piece of blue gros grain ribbon half a yard long, 
which is sloped off on the under end, are sewed to the under 
side of the band, and the seam covered on the outside with 
wound blue gros grain ribbon. Fasten the scarf with a bow 
of blue ribbon. 


Ladies’ Breakfast and Dress Caps, Figs. 1-4. 
Fig. 1.—Wuite Tutte anp Lace Car. ‘This cap of 
fine white tulle is trimmed with white lace and with loops 
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Fig. 4.—Buack Ficgurep TULLE AND 
Reson Cap. 
For pattern see description. 
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and ends of violet gros grain ribbon. Tulle and 
lace strings. For the crown of the cap cut of 
double stiff lace one piece from Fig. 31, Supple- 
ment, edge this piece with wire, bind it with rib- 
bon, and cover it with tulle, lace, and ribbon as 
shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Ficurrep Brack Tuite Cap witH 
Frowers. This cap is made of figured black 
tulle, and is trimmed with lace. A spray of pink 
flowers is set on the right side. ‘The strings are 
of pink gros grain ribbon, and are tied under- 
neath the chignon. Cut the crown from Fig. 
81, No. VIIL., of the present Supplement, but 
somewhat smaller than the pattern. 

Fig. 3.—Wnirte Bressets Lace anp BLUE 
Risson Cap. This Brussels lace cap is trimmed 
with white edging and with loops and ends of 
blue gros grain ribbon. Cut the crown of the 
cap of stiff lace and covered wire from Fig. 31, 
No. VIIL., of the present Supplement. 

Fig. 4.—Ficurep Brack Tutte Car. This 
cap is made of figured black tulle. The trim- 
ming consists of black lace and green gros grain 
ribbon. ‘Tulle and lace strings. Cut the crown 
of the cap from Fig. 31, No. VIII., of the pres- 
ent Supplement, but somewhat smaller than the 
pattern. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ITH the first summer heats there is a 
grand rush from town. Out-going trains 
and steamers are laden with citizens too delicate, 
as they think, to endure midsummer at home. 
Many prefer a European trip, as being cheaper 
than even a few weeks at a fashionable watering- 
place in our own country; but thousands leave 
comfortable city homes to swelter in the small 
close rooms of crowded hotels, and all for dear 
Fashion’s sake. Now nobody doubts that 
change of scene and society is wholesome to a 
certain extent ; and an insight into the manners 
and mysteries of a stylish summer resort may 
be very well worth while. But to sacrifice 
health and comfort for successive seasons in 
pursuit of the frivolities which many engage in 
at some gay resorts is a serious evil. We would 
not by any means intimate that all who go to 
frequented watering-places are harmed thereby: 
many obtain real pleasure and benefit. But 
when life is made up of dressing and dancing, 
accompanied by late hours and high living, it 
= no special penetration to perceive that 
neither body nor mind is properly rested or 
refreshed. he healthy may endure such life 
a while; for the delicate it is little short of sui- 
cide. The laborious and extravagant style and 
change of dress which many deem incumbent at 
our summer resorts are serious drawbacks to 
comfort, independent of the useless expenditure 
of money thus involved. Why can not the 
women of America be guided in these matters 
by good sense and good taste? Let them feel 
free to go to such country places as will be 
most conducive to the health and comfort of 
themselves and their children, in spite of what 
m say.”” Let them feel free to dress in ac- 
cordance with their own good taste and judg- 
ment. Let them,if so it seems best, remain in 
their own airy houses, where plenty of room, 
water, gas, and a thousand conveniences give 
comfort unknown in hotels and boarding-houses. 
In any event, let all true women use their influ- 
ence to make good sound common-sense stand 
above, and properly check, all unreasonable and 
exacting demands of mere fashion. 








The Zvening Mail report of General Banks’s 
speech at the opening of the Boston Musical 

estival shows what may be accomplished with 
phonography and a good ear-trumpet in the way 
of reporting under difficulties. The Mail re- 
porter was stationed about half-way down the 
centre aisle, and recorded the speech as follows: 

“Mr. President (applause) * * * bread! * * * uni- 
versal harmony (applause) * * * (applause) 2 = > 
Transcript * * * * ianity * * (applause) (a plause) 
* * * brotherhood of man * * 1775 * * * * * inconse- 

uen * * * (applause) qeclenant applause) * * * World 

** * (applause) (prolon, applause) (more of it) 
(the orator sits down) (applause tremendous).” 

What a pity this method is not employed for 
debates in Congress! 





Over two thousand works of art were admit- 
ted this year to the spring exhibition of painting 
and sculpture at the Palais de l’ Industrie, Paris. 
The number is smaller than in 1870, but the bet- 
ter quality compensates for the quantity. 





The foilowing letter of recommendation might 
not be deemed conclusive in the Eastern States, 
but is said to have beeu actually given by a New 
Hampshire lawyer in behalf of a young Jedy 
who desired to teach school in the far West, 
where, we trust, it proved persuasive : 

“ Hon. —— ——: 

“My pear Sir,—Miss ——, a New Hampshire lady 
and a very accomplished and successful teacher, full 
of faith, courage, and energy, who can run a school, 
lead a prayer-meeting, bi a cott, fight a grizzly, or 
shine in a drawing-room, wants to try her hand at her 
profession in your far-olf State of evada, and teach 
the young idea there how to shoot something besides 
Indians and e-hens. I know her well, and can 
vouch that she is every thing that a woman ought to 
be—to wit, Ll clever, amiable, and food 


(Sign x! 





Why will men persist in jumping from railroad 
cars after they havestarted? At Troy, the other 
day, a passenger on the train, just as the cars 
were starting, discovered some one who owed 
him money. Here was an opportunity not to 
be lost, and he rushed out and jumped right 
against a granite pillar of the dépot, and near- 
ly knocked his brains out. Better have waited 
till another time to dun the dilatory debtor. 





The opera at Milan is conducted quite differ- 
ently from what it is in England and America. 
It is a social quite as much as a musical institu- 
tion. A person is expected to keep his style of 
living in every respect up to the standard of his 
box in the theatre. It is to their box, or theat- 
rical home, instead of their house, that a family 
will invite a friend to call of an evening. They 
will ask you, for instance, ‘* Will you call on us 
such an evening? our box is such a number ;” 
and you are obliged to buy an extra entrance on 
such an occasion, even if you have a box of your 
own. This custom of visiting each other’s boxes 


also very noir. and is not much to be admired; 
e 


for often, while listening to some splendid mu- " 
sic, a person will be disturbed by the hearty 
laugh or loud talking of some of these social 
parties, who quite forget for a moment where 
they are, until recalled to silence by the hisses 
of those whom they are ine. Most of the 
boxes are furnished with sofas, tables, mirrors, 
and taffeta curtains, and lighted by candles 
laced at each side of the mirror. Some are 
urnished with blinds as well as curtains; and 
when the lights are seen to burn dimly, it is un- 
derstood that the owner wishes to be alone. 





Some weather that should suit every body and 
be favorable for every thing would be a meteor- 
sae oe curiosity. 

““Nice weather for corn,”’ said a minister up 
the valley to one of his parishioners the other day. 
“Yes,” said the old farmer, ‘“‘ but bad for 
grain and grass.”’ 

A few days later they met again. 

‘* A fine rain we had yesterday,” said the min- 
ister; ‘‘good for grass and grain.”’ 

= Yes, was the reply, “but awful bad for 
corn! 





Fishing for oysters in Staten Island Sound is 
nothing strange, but fishing for silver there is a 
novelty. Not long since a couple of oystermen 
while dredging drew up from the water’s bed 
some large, old, rusty silver coin. They were 
fastened to small oysters, and appeared to have 
lain untouched for hundreds of years. Imme- 
diately there was intense excitement, and a re- 
port went abroad that the treasure of the fa- 
mous pirate, Captain Kidd, was at length found ; 
but we scarcely think enough has been brought 
up to enrich the country materially. The coins 
were chiefly of Spanish, Flemish, and Dutch 
coinage, ranging in date from 1547 to 1687. The 
inscriptions could only be read by the aid of a 
powerful magnifying glass. The coins will 
doubtless prove a treasure to some devoted nu- 
mismatist. 





The eg ete Hin ar written by Miss Nellie 
Grant to Queen Victoria previous to her recent 
visit to Windsor Palace, is published by the 
San Francisco Chronicle, having been received 
through private sources. Its simplicity and 
good sense will be heartily appreciated: 
“ Laneiey’s Horet, May, 1872. 

“My pear Lapy anp QuEEN,—I am embarrassed at 
the honor of ‘an official request, given through a high 
officer (your Lord Chamberlain, I think), to be pre- 
sented to your Majesty. I should dearly love to see 
fou that I might tell my mother and father that I had 

nm thus honored. I am but a simple American girl: 
that I am the President’s daughter gives me no claim 
to your recognition as a sovereign. If, with the kind 
lady who is rene | as a! chaperon, I might visit you, 
I should be very glad. Our secretary of legation hints 
at some political significance in this aw. I 
can not 8o interpret it, and would not wish to be so 
received, because it would not be right, as I am noth- 
ing in American politics, and I am sure my father 
would not desire me to appear other than as my sim- 
ple and very humble self. If, with this explanation, 
your Majesty will allow me to visit you, I shall be 
erat honored and be very proud. 

“T have written this note of my own motion, and 
because I think it the right thing todo. I am your 
Majesty’s very obedient servant and admirer, 

“ Nevue Grant.” 


The Queen returned the following pleasant 

answer: 
“¢ Winpsor Caste. 

“Miss Nevire Grant,—I have instructed Lady —— 
to convey to you this note, and we shall receive you as 
the daughter of your honored parents without the in- 
tervention of our p= officers of state. I shall accept 
your visit as an ‘American girl,’ and there shall 
no other significance in the fact than a kindly ex- 
pressed desire to see the lady and not the —_ I 
shall find it pleasant to forget that I am Queen in re- 
ceiving you to-morrow afternoon at our palace of 
Windsor. Victoria.” 





There is a Methodist church which stands on 
the boundary line between Ohio and Pennsylva- 
nia in such a way that the pulpit is in Ohio 
while the pews are in Pennsylvania. 





Among certain tribes of the Chinese widows 
make a point of remarrying, but they invari- 
ably wait to bury their departed husbands until 
their nuptials have been again celebrated. The 

oung men and women of the Chay-chai tribe 
indulge in moonlight picnics at certain seasons 
of the year, when, in secluded glens, the girls 
sing to the music of their lovers’ guitars. The 
youths choose as their wives those who can 
most charm their ears. <A peculiar and fantas- 
tic device is adopted by the youths and maid- 
ens of the Kea-yew-chung tribe to mark their 
preference for one another. In the “leafing- 
month”? they make colored balls with strings 
attached, and throw them at those whose affec- 
tions they desire to gain. Tying the balls to- 
gether is considered a formal engagement of 
marriage. In one clan of Miao the act of drink- 
ing out of the same horn is considered as equiv- 
alent to the marriage bond. However different 
from ourselves the clan known as the ‘‘ Flowery 
Miao”? may be in most respects, there is one 

oint of resemblance—the women wear false 

air. As they have not yet established a market 
in human hair, they take what they want from 
the tails of horses. 


It is generally known that a soft-boiled egg 
is more easily digested than a hard-boiled one. 
Experiments prove that it is the white and not 
the yolk of the egg that makes trouble; the gas- 
tric juice will not act readily upon the tough 
structure of the white, while it acts with facil- 
ity upon the yolk. 


School-boys sometimes answer the questions 
in the book very glibly, and much to the pride 
and satisfaction of the teacher, with but little 
comprehension of the meaning of the words. 
In a certain school the geography class was once 
called up to pass examination before the com- 
mittee-man, and questions were asked about St. 
Helena and the grave there of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. ‘‘ Where has he since been entombed?” 
was the next, question. 

“In Paris, with great pomp,’’ answered the 


Ook. 


‘great pomp ?’”’ asked the committee-man. 





makes the theatre seem very gay and lively, but 


of his old slaves !”” 


upil very readily, and in the exact words of the | of the age of Louis XV. The details vary daily 


“Right; and what do you understand by | The prevailing features of the Louis XV. style 


‘* A big nigger!’ responded the youth, unhesi- 
tatingly; and then observing a surprised ex- 
pression creeping over the faces of the listeners, 


he added, “I s’pose they buried him with onc | as the Marie Antoinette coiffure, with a littie hat, 
decked with a profusion of floating ribbons and 


THE WEDDING DRESS. 


"Twas a white dress—white— 

White as the forehead by sorrow scarred ; 
White as the crape with its outline hard; 
White as the thin, it 


ite— 
And the order ran: “To be done to-night.” 


Spun glass satin, and silk with sheen 

Of an icy crag, where the morn is seen, 
Iris-hued as a pearly shell, 

Lustrous white, like a lily’s bell, ‘ 

And telling a tale that the seamstress knew, 
As faster and faster her needle flew; 

For it told of a wedding: *twas virgin white, 
And a widow toiled—“To be done to-night!” 


“To be done to-night!” And she toiled all day, 
Till her weak eyes burned, and her baby lay 

In her arms asleep—in her arms at play, 

And the tiny hands, as the needle flew, 

Caught at the thread which the mother drew, 
And clutched at the silk folds rustling, bright— 
The bridal dress to be done to-night. 


When, weary with playing, the baby slept, 

The widow soft to the cradle crept. 

There was hope for her yet, could her hands be free, 
‘Only to finish!” the heart-wrung plea. 

Would she end in time? How the needle sped 
Through the rustling silk! and a tear she shed, 

To fall on the fabric glistening fair— 

An omen dark; would its trace rest there? 


Toil, toil all day at that white robe—white— 

And now how swiftly came on the night! 

She thought of her candle—how would she see?— 
And stitched for life on her bended knee, 

The satin spread on the vacant chair, 

To leave her still with a hand to spare, 

When ceasing a moment the thread to strain, 

She rocked the infant asleep again. 


Midnight! So soon !—and the baby cried: 

He was still her all—she was by his side, 
Soothing, as mothers can soothe, with sighs, 

Till again in sleep closed the wakeful eyes. 

She would never finish—her hands were lead. 

She had promised! Again how the needle sped 
For the fair young bride!—who would never know 
Of the widow’s tear, for no stain would show. 


One! The lid would fall o’er each aching eye; 
She slept, then started, awoke with a cry, 

And snatching one moment, in wild despair, 
She knelt again by the dress-draped chair, 

To urge, in a low impassioned prayer, 

That He this once would the moments spare; 
Would, for the sake of the little one there, 
For whom she toiled—for her life—her care— 
Would stay, as He stayed in the days of old, 
Those precious minutes that swiftly rolled. 


She rose and sighed for her mad appeal; 
Clutched once more at the silk-twined reel, . 

And again the needle clicked and flew 

The soft white satin through and through, 

While danced and flickered the waning light, 

As she trembling sighed, ‘“‘To be done to-night!” 


Striving still on her bended knee, 

And Two had struck: it would soon be Three; 
The last scrap lit of a wretched dip, 

White as the teeth she pressed on her lip— 

A lip all blanched like her hollow cheek— 
White as her fingers with famine weak. 

But still there were hours before the light; 
For the weary worker ’twas still “to-night!” 


Her face more haggard, her cheek more white; 
“Tis for you, my boy! to be done to-night. 
Oh, sleep, for my baby this once prove true!” 
And again the needle clicked and flew 

The soft white fabric through and through, 
While danced and flickered the waning light. 
“Oh, for-the strength!—to be done to-night !” 


Her hand, half raised, now fell to her knee 

As the clock in the steeple chimed for Three, 
Swift in her dreaming she saw once more 
The carriage drive to the old church door; 
She lived again on her’ wedding-day, 

And smiled in the sun of that merry May; 
Felt the arms of him who had never gazed 
On that sleeping babe. Then starting—crazed, 
With a cry she bent o’er the flickering light, 
And the needle flew. ‘To be done to-night!” 


Hours now of morn, but still darkest night, 

And lower and lower the guttering light; 

The needle glistened and flashed again 

As ever the thread reached its tensest strain. 

Stout heart! brave spirit! but all in vain. 

She prayed—she moaned—for her strength she wept; 
The candle flickered, now sank, now leapt; 

But on as her fingers flew she slept— 

Slept as in darkness faded her light, 

To murmur in dreams, ‘““To be done to-night!” 


She woke. The sun on that wedding-day 
Shed light and warmth where the cradle lay, 
And the baby laughed as he saw beams play 
"Mid his golden hair. Then a minute passed 
Ere mem’ry came, and the mother cast 

Her red-rimmed eyes on the glistening dress, 
Then paused, her hand to her heart to press, 
Tottered and sank to her knees once more, 


And prayed, “Oh! ’tis but for this I ask— 
Strength that I finish this one hard task; 

Tis for bread—for baby—Great God! here’s light: 
Help for thy slave—to be done last night!” 


She clutched at the robe, half wild! Once more 
The needle fell to the bare blank floor, 

With a light clear ring; but far clearer.rang 

A cry of joy. To her feet she sprang, 

For the task was done. At an end the stress, 
Waiting the wearer the wedding dress; 


“That last seam—sewn by an angel hand!” 


Such is the story I now indite 7 
Of a widowed seamstress. The dress was white, 
And the order writ, “‘To be done to-night!” 








PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From ovr Own CorREsPoNDENT. ] 


and to infinity, but the type is always the same. 


are, a skirt overloaded with furbelows, ruches, 
and folds; a blouse or polonaise of a color to 
match the skirt; the hair dressed almost as high 





Snatched the needle bright from the bare blank floor, 


And the seamstress sighed as each fold she scanned, 


- spite of all the changes announced and even 
attempted, the fashions are tending more and 
more toward those of the last century, especially 


bows like those of the shepherdesses in Bo: ’ 
pictures, perched on the top of the aces 
parasol with a long handle like a shepherd’s 
crook; and the whole dress draped, puffed, and 
bunched up in paniers—so that the fashionable la- 
dies of to-day are almost the exact fac-similes of 
those in the canvases that grace the museum of 
Versailles. And in fact this same museum ma 
be answerable for the result. I think that the 
sitting of the Assembly at Versailles has much 
to do with the tendency of our present fashions 
Formerly Versailles and its pictures existed. 
without doubt; but then who ever thought of 
visiting them? Versailles was so far from Paris! 
Things have changed; the palace of the Great 
Monarch, once ignored and abandoned, is now 
connected by manifold ties with Parisian life, and 
even the life of Parisian ladies. ‘There ate a 
thousand reasons at present why they should go 
thither. Pretexts are never lacking for makin 
Versailles the goal of their daily drives, whether 
for pleasure or business; and when there, what 
is more natural than to visit the gallerv' of his. 
torical portraits with a view to copying them in 
matters of costume? Indeed, this museum is to 
many Parisians simply a collection of fashion 
plates arranged and classified century by century, 

Now on comparing therein the women of all 
ages, arrayed in the fashion of their times, we 
are forced to confess that, in spite of its ex- 
travagance, the Pompadonr costume is the most 
graceful of all. At the beginning of the present 
season the tendency was, at least in appearance 
toward the fashions of the Restoration, to the 
great delight of the Legitimists. But the Pa- 
risian ladies would not listen to it, and they 
eagerly and unanimously fell on the poufs, tu- 
ics, trimmings, ribbons, and all that constituted 
the ornaments of the toilettes of the eighteenth 
century. 

If the type of dresses is unique, the variety is 
infinite. Dresses now are divided into two 
classes, the short and the long; the short in- 
variably for pedestrians, and the long for car- 
riage use. Short suits are usually more simply 
made, and of more inexpensive materials, than 
long ones; they are comfortable and convenient, 
and sensible withal, and are universally worn for 
walking dresses. 

The majority of suits have black silk skirts, 
over which are worn polonaises of all fabrics and 
colors, even of very light tints, écru, pearl gray, 
and white grounds, with large or small bouquets. 
Black skirts in the costumes of the day repre- 
sent. the classic party; the romantic school 
adopt, one after another, the strangest combina- 
tions and most singular shades. Among others 
a rusty garnet, which is much in favor just now. 
The following dress will give an idea of this 
style: Rusty garnet silk skirt, entirely covered 
with flounces, twenty-one in number, cut in 
small points on the under edge. Over-skirt of 
pearl gray foulard, with rusty garnet flowers, 
trimmed with pearl gray fringed guipure. High 
basque-waist of the same material as the over- 
skirt, with a vest like the under-skirt. Broad 
sash, not of ribbon, but of the same material as 
the under-skirt, knotted around the waist. Half- 
flowing sleeves, rather short, with a double 
flounce edged with rusty garnet silk. This 
double flounce is composed of two ruffles sewed 
together so as to be turned in opposite direc- 
tions; the seam is covered by a broad bias fold 
of rusty garnet silk and a bow without ends. 
No wrapping. 

The inverse arrangement is often seen—that 
is, the skirt is made of the dotted or striped, and 
the polonaise of the plain fabric. Suits of two 
shades of the same color are adopted by the 
moderate party—that is, the party of good taste 
and sober and modest elegance. 

Grenadine is the fabric most worn by those 
who wish to be well dressed without paying a 
thousand francs for a simple suit. ‘This is made 
of all kinds: there is plain canvas grenadine, 
with the threads far apart, and very light, but 
strong and indestructible: then grenadine with 
large embroidered dots; and lastly, grenadine 
of all colors, with lustreless stripes, in which flow- 
ers are embroidered, of a lighter or darker shade 
than the ground. Black grenadine is also much 
worn ; for those not in mourning it is trimmed 
with pink or blue, especially the former. The 
under dress (skirt, high waist, and long close 
sleeves) is made of black silk, and trimmed with 
several flounces of black grenadine, edged with 
pink silk. Polonaise of black grenadine, trimmed 
with pink woolen fringed guipure. The high 
waist of the polonaise opens over the black silk 
under-waist. The grenadine sleeves are very 
large and full, and are trimmed with guipure.. 

Ceintures have decidedly regained their su- 
premacy. ‘There is a great variety of them. 
‘The boiteuse is composed of a single large bow, 
set on the left side; the double ceinture has a 
bow on each side, but not alike, one being much 
longer and larger than the other. Another con- 
sists of a single large coque, with two ends of 
unequal length, which is set below the waist. 
The peculiarity about the ceintures now in vogue 
is that they have no belts—that is, ribbons pass- 
ing around the waist—but are simply large bows, 
set either on one or both sides, or else in the 
middle of the back. * 

The artificial flower makers produce wonders; 
more skillful than the horticulturists, who seek 
in vain to create a blue rose, they invent beaull- 
ful ones. But it is not their efforts in this di- 
rection that I praise, but their admirable com- 
bination of flowers faithfully copied from nature. 
One of the finest groupings of this kind that I 
have seen is what is called the touffe aumédniere, 
which is set on the right side of the waist. ‘The 
cluster is indeed in the shape of an aumonicre, 
to which two long sprays of flowers are fastened, 
which serve to drape the over-skirt. - This orna- 
ment is much: used on bridal costumes. It 1s 
made of all kinds of flowers for the ball dresses 





of the season. 
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The exhibition of pictures has caused much 
stir in Paris, the visitors numbering twenty thou- 
sand a day. At all the entrance doors of the 
Palais de I’Industrie magnificent and stately old 
ladies, seated in niches hung with red velvet, and 
surfounded by swarms of young matrons and 
girls, were stationed to solicit alms to rebuild 
the cottages burned or destroyed in the late war. 
A large amount of money was collected in this 
way. One of the ladies, Madame Firmin Didot, 
told me that the receipts amounted to a thousand 
or twelve hundred francs a day, except on the 
days of free admission, reserved for the poor: 
then they were much larger. All the rich did 
not give, but all the poor did. Nor must it be 
thought that this work of soliciting alms was a 
sinecure. It was necessary to rise early, to take 
a light breakfast so as to be at one’s post before 
eight in the morning, and to remain there until 
six o’clock at night, pursuing those who attempt- 
ed to turn a deaf ear, and forcing the most un- 
willing to contribute to the noble work of charity. 

At this exhibition were seen the newest and 
most unique dresses of the season, some of which 
I shall proceed to describe. : ; 

A very pale gray cashmere suit had the skirt 
trimmed in front with bands of faded-rose silk, 
arranged vertically so as to form an apron, which 
stopped at a wide flounce, bordered with rose, 
that trimmed the bottom of the skirt. ‘The over- 
skirt was of faded-rose silk looped on each side 
by bows of gray ribbon, and trimmed with 
fringed guipure. This over-skirt was open in 
a point on each side, and was rather long and 
rounded in the back. Basque-waist with revers 
and vest of gray cashmere. 

Another costume was composed of a black 
silk skirt, trimmed with two rows of gold-colored 
fringe mixed with maroon. Polonaise of maroon 
foulard, with large bunches of gold-colored roses, 
trimmed with gold-colored fringed guipure. 

A suit of white molleton de laine had a skirt 
trimmed with three bands of capucine silk, 
notched on the lower edge, which was trimmed 
with narrow black lace. Over-skirt, with revers 
of capucine silk. Basque-waist, with capucine 
silk revers and vest. 

Many polonaises of écru batiste are worn over 
black silk skirts. ‘These polonaises are trimmed 
with écru insertion and guipure, or else with 
English embroidery, trimmed on each side with 
a very narrow pleated rufile of white nansook, 
similar to that used for needle-work insertion. 
The skirt is trimmed wholly with black, or else 
with alternate flounces of black silk, simply 
hemmed, and écru batiste half the width of the 
preceding, and scalloped on the lower edge. The 
polonaise is edged with a pleated ruffle of white 
nansook. These costumes are also made en- 
tirely of silk, in which case the flounces are of 
the same material as the silk over-skirt, and 
are cut in points on the lower edge, the edge of 
the polonaise being cut in similar points. 

EMMELINE RayMonD. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE CAPTAIN ARRIVES. 


IF you were asked to come into Fairy-land you 
would expect to see wonders, and you would con- 
sider it the height of presumption to be conduct- 
ed to a small room, nearly at the top of a house, 
in which a child lies sleeping and a woman sits 
working. ‘The roses on the walls are sham 
ones; but there are two real roses in the cen- 
tre of a bunch of buttercups and daisies, which 
stands in a jug with a broken handle near to the 
bed on which the child lies sleeping. It is eleven 
o'clock at night, and the woman is working by 
the light of one candle. If ever woman was 
happy, this woman is as she plies her needle and 
looks at her child, and hums a few bars of a 
song softly to herself. The roses on the child’s 
face rival the real and artificial ones in the room. 
It is a beautiful face to gaze at, and the brown 
eyelashes and the curly brown hair, and the lips 
deliciously parted, make a delightful picture, 
which, were I a painter, I should love to paint. 
As it is, I stoop in fancy and kiss the pure fresh 
lips of this innocent happy child. What work 
is the woman doing? If this be Fairy-land, is 
she busy with the wings of grasshoppers making 
& cover for Queen Mab’s chariot, or collars of 
the moonshine’s watery beams for the team of 
little atomies that gallop “athwart men’s noses 
as they lie asleep?” No; she is busy on some 
things very different indeed from these. And 
she is doing good work—woman’s work: darn- 
ing stockings. 

, And this is Fairy-land! you say. And darn- 
ing stockings is good work and woman's work! 
you say. Can I detect a scornful ring in your 
protest? But what are we to do, I humbly sub- 
mit, if women will not darn the stockings? Of 
course I mean poor women. Rich women, 
thanks to those metaphorical silver spoons which 
are in their mouths when they are born, do not 
heed to darn. But poor women can not afford 
to buy new stockings every week ; and they have 
to sit down to turn old lamps into new ones, 
which they almost always do with infinite con- 
tent, and with a cheerful readiness which is not 
worthy of a better cause, for the cause is a good 
one enough as itis. I declare it always gives 
me a pleasurable sensation to see a good house- 
wife—the true household fairy—sit down of an 
evening at her fireside, and make preparations 
to attack the contents of a basket where woolen 
stockings and cotton stockings shake hands—no, 





I mean feet—together, and lie down side by side 
in amicable confusion. What a homily might 
be preached upon the contents of some of these 
pod sa which tell of many mouths to fill, and 
of many little legs and feet to keep warm! What 
diversity is there to be seen, and how suggestive 
is the contemplation of the thick woolen stock- 
ing of the father and the dainty tiny Sunday 
sock of the three-year-old darling! Yet have I 
not seen somewhere in print articles and letters 
which give me the impression that women are at 
length awaking from a hideous dream of centu- 
ries of slavery, and that they consider it deroga- 
tory to their intelligence to darn stockings? But 
if women will not darn the stockings, who will ? 
Or is darning as an institution to be abolished ? 

Say that in this woman and the work she is 
singing over there are no graceful suggestions 
which, in their worth and purity and tenderness, 
deserve to be ranked with imaginings and men- 
tal creations of exceeding beauty; say, as some 
hard critics aver, that she and her occupation 
are the prosiest of prosy themes, and that the 
sentiment which animates her and makes her 
contented and happy belongs of necessity to the 
dullest of dull clay ; tear from her and her sur- 
roundings every vestige of ideality; divest her 
of every thing but what is coarse and common, 
and make the room in which she sits a place to 
moan over the hard realities of life—still in this 
very room Fairy-land dwells. The little head 
that lies so peacefully upon the pillow teems 
with wonders; imagination is bringing to the 
child fantastic creations and scenes of exquisite 
loveliness and grace. Though the strangest of 
contrasts are presented to her, there is harmony 
in every thing. The light, the fresh air, the 
brighter clouds than she sees in the narrow 
streets, play their parts in her dreams in a thou- 
sand happy shapes and forms. She walks with 
Felix in a field, gathering flowers more beautiful 
than she has ever yet seen; there are silver 
leaves and golden leaves, and all the colors of 
the rainbow hide themselves in flower-bells and 
then peep out to gladden her. There are lilies 
and roses and wall-flowers and daisies, with the 
fresh dew glistening on their leaves and stems. 
She and Felix wander and wander until they are 
tired, and sit down to rest amidst the flowers, 
which grow and arch over until they are buried 
in them, and the light of day is shut out. Then 
they sink and sink through the flowers, which 
dissolve and melt away, as it seems, and she and 
Felix are walking among the stars. It is night, 
and the stars are all around them. Suddenly, 
in the clouds which float in solemn splendor be- 
neath them, a valley of light appears, and she 
looks through wondrous depths into a shining 
sea, with the only ship her world contains sail- 
ing on it. When she and Felix are walking at 
the bottom of the sea—as they do presently— 
the stars are still with them, and the Captain 
and the Doll play their parts in her beautiful 
dreams. Happiest of the happy is Pollypod. 

Up the stairs stumbles a tired-out man, with 
a dog close at his heels. Mrs. Podmore jumps 
from her chair at the sound of his steps, and al- 
most in the twinkling of an eye the table is made 
ready for supper. 

** Well, old woman,” says Jim, with a great 
sigh of relief at being home at last. 

e speaks in gasps as usual, as if, after his 
day’s hard labor, he finds talking an effort. Mrs. 
Podmore takes a blue cotton handkerchief con- 
taining an empty basin from him—Jim’s favorite 
dinner is a meat pudding, in the making of 
which his wife would not yield the palm to the 
Queen’s cook. Snap, the faithful dog, greets 
Mrs. Podmore with sniffs at the hem of her 
gown, and when this duty is performed, leaps 
upon the bed and licks Pollypod’s face. 

“Did you enjoy yourself—old woman ?” asks 
Jim Podmore. 

‘*That we did,” answers his wife. 
had such a beautiful day, Jim!” 

Jim nods, and his hand wanders to Pollypod’s 
neck, and caresses it. . 

‘© What a color—she’s got—mother !” 

‘¢ Bless her little heart,” is the reply. ‘‘ It’s 
done her a power o’ good.” 

He sees the flowers, and takes them in his 
hand. 

‘*They’re for you, Jim,” said Mrs. Podmore; 
‘*Polly’s present for father. She tried to keep 
awake to give them to you; but she couldn't 
keep her little eyes open.” 

He turns the flowers about tenderly, and a 
troubled look that was in his eyes when he came 
home vanishes as he lays his great dirty face 
and bushy head on the pillow. But when he 
sits down to his supper, with the flowers before 
him to give an additional zest to his food, the 
troubled look returns. Mrs. Podmore says, qui- 
etly, 

**You’re bothering your head about some- 
thing, Jim ;” and draws her chair a little nearer 
to him.” 

He does not answer her immediately, but 
makes a pretense of eating, and presently lays 
his knife and fork on his plate, and pushes them 


‘We've 


away. 

‘** Did you hear—the newspaper boys—a-call- 
ing out any thing ?” he asks. 

“ce No. i " ”» 


‘** Nothing about—a accident ?” 

‘*No, Jim. Has there been one?” 

‘*‘'There’s been—another smash-up—on our 
line,” he says, moodily. ‘‘ A lot.o’ people—hurt 
—badly. Isaw some of’em. It made me sick.” 

He takes the fork, and plays with it nervously. 
A look of apprehension flashes into Mrs. Pod- 
more’s eyes as, she notices his agitation, and she 
asks, with white lips, 

“It wasn’t your doing, Jim, was it? Don’t 
say it was your doing!” 

““No, it wasn’t my doing,” he answers; but 
he evidently takes it to heart almost as much as 
if he had been to blame. 

“* It’s bad enough, Jim,” says Mrs. Podmore, 





relieved of her fear; ‘‘but it would ha’ been 
worse if you was to blame. It ain’t your fault ?” 

‘* It ain’t my fault—no; but it might ha’ been 
—it might ha’ been. It warn’t his fault, either.” 

** Whose then, Jim?” 

“Whose?” he exclaims. ‘‘When a lot o’ 
directors—works a feller—till he’s—dead beat— 
till blue lights—and green lights—and red lights 
—dances afore his eyes—and he don’t know 
what is real—and what is fancy—is he to be made 
—accountable? Dick Hart—him as had the ac- 
cident—wouldn’t lift his finger—agin man or 
child—and now he’s killed—two or three—and ‘Il 
be made—accountable. I never saw—such a 
face—as his’n—to-night—when the people that 
was hurt—was brought in. It was as white—as 
a bit o’ chalk. He was hurt as much as them. 
There was a child among ’em—a little girl”— 
(his voice breaks here, and his eyes wander to 
Pollypod)—‘‘ they didn’t know what—was the 
matter with her. She breathed—and that was 
all. Dick Hart—(he’s got a little girl hisself, 
mother—and he wouldn’t lift his finger—agin 
any man)—Dick Hart, he trembles—and cries 
—when he sees the little thing—a-laying so still 
—and he whispers to a mate—as how he wishes 
—some one—’d come and strike him dead— 
where he stands. As he says this—the little 
thing’s mother—runs in wild like—and cries, 
‘ Where’s the man—as killed my child?’ And 
Dick Hart runs away—on the platform—and 
jumps on to the rails—scared and mad—and if 
he hadn’t been stopped—would ha’ made away— 
with himself—somehow. But they stopped him 
—in time—and brought him back. Another 
minute—and he’d ha’ been cut to pieces—by a 
train—that was coming in. They had to keep 
—tight hold on him; for when he was in the 
room agin—and saw the little girl’s—mother— 
on her knees by the child—he fell a-trembling— 
and looked more like a animal—than a man.” 

‘* What will they do to him, Jim ?” 

“The Lord knows! ‘The law’s pretty sharp 
—on us—for don’t you see, old woman, the pub- 
lic’s got to be protected. Lord save us! As if 
it was our fault! As if it was us—the public’s 
got to be—protected from! It’s a pretty how- 
do-you-do—altogether, that’s what it is.” 

**I pity his wife as much as him,” says Mrs. 
Podmore, with all a woman’s sympathy. 

‘*She zs to be pitied!” assents Jim. ‘‘She’s 

near her confinement, too—poor creature !—and 
Dick, he’s out of a billet now—and hasn’t got 
any thing—put by. I tell you what it is, old 
woman—it’s hard lines—that’s what it is—hard 
lines!” 
“But the Company ’ll see to her, Jim, sure- 
!” suggests Mrs. Podmore, in a tone of concern. 
“* Will they ?” exclaims Jim, bitterly. ‘‘The 
Company ’ll pay you—pretty regular—while you 
work—and ‘ll work you—pretty hard—while 
they pay you ;—that’s what the Company ’ll do. 
You'd think—knowing, as they know—that Dick 
Hart’s got a wife as is near her confinement— 
and knowing, as they know—that Dick Hart’s 
wages is just enough to keep him and her—and 
his little girl—and that it’s next to impossible— 
he could lay any thing by—for a rainy day— 
you'd think, old woman—that now Dick’s in 
trouble—the Company ’d pay him his wages— 
till he got out of it! Catch ’em at it! That’s 
not the Company’s game. ‘Their game is—when 
a accident occurs—to make out—that they're not 
accountable—and responsible—and that they’re 
the victims—not us or the public. The Com- 
pany ‘ll see to Dick’s wife—will they, old wom- 
an! Where’s my pipe?” 

He has it in his hand, but is so engrossed in 
his theme that he does not know it, and Mrs. 
Podmore quietly takes it from him and fills it. 
In truth there is another cause for Jim’s agita- 
tion—a cause which he dare not speak of, which 
he scarcely dare think of, as he putts away at his 
pipe. But it comes upon him, despite his reluc- 
tance to entertain it, and it fills him with terrible 
fear. This very night he himself had had a nar- 
row escape from an accident. He was very tired, 
and even as he stood waiting to shift the points 
for an expected train, he fell into a doze. For 
how long he did not know—a second, a minute, 
or many—but he was suddenly aroused by a fu- 
rious whirl of sound. It was the train approach- 
ing. In avery agony of fear, he rushed and 
adjusted the points. Just in time, thank God! 
Half a dozen seconds more, and it would have 
been too late. No one but he knew of the nar- 
row escape of the passengers, but the anguish of 
that one almost fatal moment will remain with 
him for many a year. 

It is with him now, as he smokes, and it re- 
mains with him during the night, as he holds 
his darling Pollypod in his arms, and thinks 
what would become of her if one night, when he 
was dead-beat, he should fall asleep again on his 
watch, and not wake up until it was too late. 
Then the fancy comes upon him that the little 
girl who was hurt in the accident, and who lay 
like dead, was something like Pollypod; and he 
shivers at the thought, and holds his darling 
closer to his breast. 

Pollypod is awake very early in the morning, 
and while her mother is lighting the fire and 
preparing breakfast for Jim, who has to be at 
his post at half past five, she tells her father all 
about the adventures of the previous day. He 
listens in delight, and when she comes to the 
part where Felix gave her the flowers he says, 
*¢ Felix is a gentleman ;” but Pollypod whispers, 
‘No, he is a wizard ;” and tells of the ship and 
the Doll and the Captain, and speaks in such 
good faith that Jim is troubled in his mind, and 
thinks, ‘‘ That all comes along of my stupidity 
about my ship coming home! Polly’ll break 
her heart if she doesn’t get the Doll.” Jim can 
not afford to buy one; he is in the same boat 
as Dick Hart, and has not been able to put any 
thing by for a rainy ¢ay.. He thinks that the 
very happiest thing that could occur to him 
would be to pick up a sovereign as he goes to 
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hiswork. ‘‘ If some swell’d only drop one now,” 
he thinks, absurdly, ‘‘and I was to drop across 
it as I walk along!” 

When he is dressed and has had his break- 
fast, and stands by the bedside kissing Pollypod 
before he gocs, she makes him put some flow- 
ers in the button-hole of his greasy old fustian 
jacket. 

‘* Now you look like Felix,” she says. 

As Jim walks to his work, with the bright sun 
shining on him, he looks anxiously along the 
pavements of the quiet streets in the ridiculous 
hope that some swell had dropped a sovereign, 
and that it might be his luck to come across it. 
But no such good fortune is his, and he wishes 
with all his heart that he had not put the notion 
of the ship in Pollypod’s head. 

This ship that is coming home is always a 
poor man’s ship, and many a pretty conceit is 
woven out of it to gratify the poor man’s child. 
It is always sailing over the seas, freighted with 
precious treasure, but it rarely reaches port. 
When it does, earth contains no greater happi- 
ness and delight. 

The faithful dog, Snap, does not accompany 
his master on this morning. Pollypod had said 
to her father, ‘‘ Zeave Snap at home, father. I 
want to tell him something.” 

So Snap is left behind, unconscious of the 
precious secret that is about to be intrusted to 
him. Pollypod waits until mother is out of the 
room, and then, kneeling upon her bed in her 
night-dress, she sets Snap before her, and bids 
him listen. Snap, sitting gravely on his haunch- 
es, but with some difficulty, for the bed is all 
tumbled about, looks Pollypod straight in the 
face, with a serious demeanor worthy of the oc- 
casion. He receives the intelligence that Polly- 
pod imparts to him with no other expressions of 
feeling than are contained in short barks and 
blinks and rollings backward when he loses his 
balance; but Pollypod finds this perfectly satis- 
factory, and tells him that he is to be sure to be 
fond of the Doll, and not growl at her or be jeal- 
ous of her. ‘‘ For I'll love you all the same, 
Snap.” Whereat Snap licks her face, and by 
that act vows fealty to the Doll. 


The week that passes after her mother’s fune- 
ral is by no means an unhappy one for Lily. A 
familiar voice and a familiar presence are gone, 
and she grieves naturally. But she derives much 
comfort from the restfulness and peacefulness of 
every thing about her. The lodgers in the house 
are very quiet and thoughtful, and Jim Podmore, 
as he goes down stairs to his work in the early 
morning, treads as softly as his heavy boots will 
allow him, so that he shall not disturb her. She 
derives comfort also from Alfred’s happier mood. 
The night after the funeral he comes home with 
a bright look in his face, and greets her with a 
kiss. With his arm round her waist, he draws 
her into her bedroom and tells her that she 
mustn’t mind if he has not been so affection- 
ate to her as he ought to have been. 

‘““T have had some troubles,” he says, ‘‘ and 
have been very unhappy, Lily.” 

**So have we all,” she answers, thinking he 
refers to their dead mother. 

‘* But now our troubles are over,” he says, 
‘*and things look brighter. I’m going to love 
you more than ever. I’m going to do something 
grand by-and-by. You'll see! I’m not going 
to let you work much longer.” 

‘*Oh, but I don’t mind it, Alf,” she replies, 
with her arm round his neck. 

** Ah, but it isn’t right. I’m going to work 
for you. Iknowaway! You let me alone for 
knowing a thing or two! We'll have a better 
place than this soon, and we'll go about a bit.” 

She listens to him with pleasure, in her inno- 
cence and trustfulness, and kisses him softly. 
Alfred is proud of her— proud of her beauty, 
proud of her gentleness and modesty, proud be- 
cause she loves him and thinks all the world of 
him. 

‘*T have made,” he continues, ‘‘the best 
friend that any man ever had—the noblest- 
hearted fellow I ever saw or heard of.” 

“Oh, I am glad of that, Alfred—I am glad 
of that! Who is it? He must be my friend 
too. Do I know him?” 

Her thoughts turn to Felix as she asks the ques- 
tion, and an innocent joy warms her young heart. 

** Do you know him ?” he repeats, gayly. ‘* Do 
you know him, puss? Why, of course you do! 
You don’t need me to tell you who it is. You 
can guess—you do guess. There’s only one— 
—although he’s only a new friend after all, now 
I come to think of it. But he’s a man every inch 
of him. He gave a hundred and twenty pounds 
to a poor widow woman who was left penniless! 
The week before last he paid a poor man’s debts 
(the poor fellow had got into trouble somehow), 
and set him up in business again and made 
him comfortable—all because he had a wife and 
children. What do you think of that, Lily ?” 

** A noble nature, indeed!” says Lily, softly, 
sharing Alfred’s enthusiasm, and wondering 
whether she shall ever see Felix again. 

“* And he thinks himself so wise” (Alfred says 
this with a light laugh) ‘‘ that he’s always being 
taken in.” 

‘That's a pity, Alfred.” 

‘‘Oh, but he don’t mind: he can afford it, 
and likes it. If yon knew what a friend he is to 
me! And I shouldn’t wonder if it was for Some- 
body’s sake— Why, how you are trembling, 
Lily!” 

“*You speak so warmly of this good friend, 
Alfred, that I am filled with joy—for your sake, 
my dear, that you have found such a friend. 
And yet I wonder, and can not understand it.” 

She almost whispers these last words. She 
has been carried away by Alfred’s enthusiasm. 
Certainly Felix’s kindness and gentle bearing 
had made a great impression upon her, and her 
thoughts dwelt much upon him. But it was 
only yesterday that she first saw him. It is 
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“POLLYPOD SETS SNAP BEFORE HER, AND BIDS HIM LISTEN.” 


all so strange. Only yesterday! But it seems 
longer; it seems to her as if she has known him 
for a long, long time. 

‘*So now you can guess who it is, Lily, can’t 
ou ?” 

‘*T think I can, dear, and I am very, very 
glad! Glad to find he is as good and noble as 
I believed him to be when I first saw him.” 

** And it isn’t so long ago that we first knew 
him!” 

‘*No, indeed, Alf dear—but yesterday !” 

‘Tt might be yesterday. Why, it was only 
last Saturday night—just five days ago—that he 
saw you home from the Royal White Rose.” 

The little hand that was caressing his neck 
slowly withdraws itself, and the flush of color 
that the excitement of the conversation had 
brought to the cheeks dies rapidly away. Her 
hands now lie idly in her lap, her face is color- 
less, her eyes are drooping to the ground. ‘‘ You 
are speaking of—” she manages to say. 

*‘ Mr. Sheldrake, Puss! ‘The noblest-hearted 
man in the world. You guessed at once—I saw 
it. Ah, Lily, that’s a wise little head of yours !” 

He takes the wise little head between his 
hands and kisses her lips. She kisses him 
thoughtfully, and gazes at him with a steady, 
sad light in her eyes. 

‘* And he is such a good friend to you, Alf?” 

‘* Haven’t I told you!—and all, perhaps, for 
Somebody’s—” Witha rapid motion she places 
her fingers on his lips. 

‘* And is really noble-hearted! And has done 
all these kind things!” 

‘* All, and more, Lily. It is quite by accident 
I heard of these ; for he is a queer character, and 
nothing displeases him so much as for people to 
speak to him about his kindness, or to think that 
they know it. He tries to show himself in quite 
a different light.” 

Lily is silent and very thoughtful for a little 
time after this, but she soon recovers, and her 
manner becomes brighter because Alfred’s is so. 
A great weight seems to have been lifted from 
his-mind, and he is more considerate of her than 
is usual with him. _ But she, in the unselfishness 
of her affection, does not notice this ; it is be- 
cause he is more cheerful that she is happier. 

‘The next evening is Friday, and Pollypod and 
her mother have tea with Lily and her grand- 
futher. Pollypod, of course, is engrossed by 
one subject. She has the fullest faith in Felix, 
but as the end of the week is very-near, she is 
very curious about the Captain. 
know so much—what a Captain is like ; how the 
Captain will find the house ;. whether the Captain 
will know her, and know that the Doll's for her. 
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pointment, but nothing can shake the child’s 
faith, He was the nicest-spoken gentleman 
(says Mrs. Podmore to Lily, in confidence) that 
she has ever set eyes on. But Lord love you! 











he only told Pollypod the story out of the good- 
ness of his heart. He was as good as gold, that 
he was; the way he carried Pollypod up stairs 
was a sight to see; but all he wanted to do was 
to amuse the child, bless him! What did he know 
of dolls, a gentleman like him? But Mrs. Pod- 
more does not win Lily over to her view of the 
question, for Pollypod has also made a confidante 
of Lily, and she in her heart of hearts believes 
that Felix will make the child a present of a doll. 

** Not such a handsome one as you say, Polly,” 
says Lily to her; ‘‘ but a nice one, I dare say.” 

‘© You'll see—you'll see,” is all that Pollypod 
says in reply. ‘‘I wish it was to-morrow! I 
wish it was to-morrow!” ~ 

But although she wishes it were to-morrow, 
she looks out for the Captain to-night, and listens 
to every footfall on the stairs. But the night 
passes, and to-morrow comes, and still no Cap- 
tain. As twilight comes on, Pollypod’s excite- 
ment is so great that Mrs. Podmore declares she 
is afraid the child will work herself into a fever. 
So Lily proposes that Pollypod shall come and 
sit with her and her grandfather, and Mrs. Pod- 
more consents, all the more willingly because 
she wants to clean up for Sunday. Pollypod is 
glad to sit on the first floor, for she will be nearer 
to the street-door. They sit at the window, the 
three of them, Polly in Lily’s lap, with all her 
heart in her ears. Knocks come, and rings, but 
not one of them heralds the Captain or the Doll. 
Lily believes in the Doll, but not in the Captain ; 
Pollypod believes in both. 

‘If he does not come, Polly,” says old 
Wheels, ‘I'll make you a doll, on wheels.” 

‘¢ He’s sure to come! he’s sure to come!” ex- 
claims Pollypod. 

But twilight deepens, and the hope grows 
fainter. Pollypod’s face is on Lily’s neck, and 
Lily feels the tears welling from the child’s eyes. 
Lily begins to feel sorry also—sorry for more 
reasons than one. Mrs. Podmore is busy up 
stairs scrubbing the room: Sunday is a day of 
rare enjoyment to her 
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retains her hand. The man lin, 

: ‘ gers on th 
first landing. It is dark, and he is ey; : 
ee k, © is evidently a 

** Does Mrs. Podmore live here ?” 
ree in a loud voice. 

es,” answers old Wheels, goi 
door. “On the third floor, but she's busy cle 
ing. ' Many do you want of her ?” 4 
ave brought something for her little oi.” 

6 Oh! oh !” cries Pollypod, and in tay 
ment Lily rises and accompanies the child to the 
door. ‘‘ Are you a Captain?” : 

** Yes,” 

‘* What ship?” inquires old Wheels, m: il 
for the child’s sake, and nautically in } at 
pss Ren , ally in honor of 

“The Fancy,” replies the man in the d 

**Come in,’ says old Wheels: ‘the acai 
you want is here.” 

And the Captain of the Fancy enters the room, 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


he asks of 





RECEPTION TOILETTE. 


HIS elegant toilette has a petticoat of écr 
T silk, edged with a Sitiice of the pooh 
headed by a piping and upright ruffle, over which 
is worn a shorter skirt, also of écru silk, edged 
with écru fringe, and looped so as to form scal- 
lops onthe bottom. An écru bow without ends is 
set in each scallop thus formed. “eru silk stom- 
acher, trimmed with three bows of turquoise blue 
tibbon. ‘Turquoise blue silk basque over dress 
with train, open wide in front, so as to show the 
stomacher and petticoat, and looped back on the 
sides. with bows. © ‘The over dress is trimmed on 
the bottom with a flounce like that of the petti- 
coat, and has short puffed sleeves. White tulle 
under-sleeves, trimmed with lace and blue bows, 
Wide Marie Antoinette collar. Necklace of three 
strings of pearls and pearl and gold medallion 
Blue and: white aigrette and pearls in the hair. 





and her small family. 
Old Wheels is on the 
point of suggesting that 
they shall light the 
lamp, when a knock 
comes at the street- 
door—a strange knock. 
Not a single knock for 
the first floor, nor two 
deliberate knocks for 
the second floor, nor 
three for.the third; 
but a rat-tat-tat, with 
a flourish which might 
be intended for any 
person in this humble 
house who has distin- 
guished friends in the 
upper circles of socie- 
ty. Some one opens 
the door—never mind 
who—and a step that 
none of them recog- f 
nize is on the stairs. Y WS 
Pollypod jumps from g 
Lily’s lap, but Lily 




















Every knock and ring at the street-door makes 
her heart beat loud and fast, and during the last 
two days she has tired out her little legs by 
running up and down stairs to see if the Captain 
is at the door. Mrs. Podmore is not so san- 
guine. She tries to prepare Pollypod for disap- 
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Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED Swiss Mustin ScarF-MANTILLA.—FRONT. 


For description see Supplement. 


Silk Gauze and Gros Grain Bow for the Hair. 


Tue middle part of the bow consists of a bias strip of pink 
gros grain three inches wide and of the requisite length, which is 
folded through the middle, arranged in close box-pleats on the 
under (open) side, and sewed on a circular stiff lace foundation 
in three curves in the manner of a rosette. This rosette is sur- 
rounded with leaves of pink silk gauze, which are bound a quar- 
ter of an inch wide with silk gauze cut on the bias, and are laid 
each in a pleat on the under straight end. Fig. 32, Supplement, 
gives the pattern for the larger leaf; the remaining leaves are cut 
from the same pattern, but somewhat smaller. An end of gros 
grain six inches and a half long and two inches and seven-eighths 
wide, which is pointed on one end as shown by the illustration, 
completes the bow. 


Coiffure for Little Girl, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 461. 


For this coiffure part the crimped hair. from ear to ear and the 
back hair through the middle. Both halves of the back hair hang 


Fig. 1.—Wuite Crere pe Caine MantILta.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIL., Fig. 53. 
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down as shown by Fig. 2. ‘The ends of each part of the hair are 
arranged in a curl, having been previously put in curl papers. 
Both parts of the front hair are combed up, crossed, and tied to- 
gether with colored ribbon as shown by the illustration; the ends 
of the front hair are also curled. 


Oiled Silk Bathing Caps, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 461. 

Fig. 1.—EmpromerepD Orep Sik Batuine Cap. Cut of 
oiled silk one piece each from Figs. 62 and 63, Supplement, cut- 
ting Fig. 63 of double material. On the crown, Fig. 62, sew a 
bias strip along the line indicated for the shirr; on the back re- 
vers, Fig. 62, and on the front revers, Fig. 63, work the em- 
broidery with red split zephyr worsted, and the button-hole stitch 
scallops with red zephyr worsted, and then gather Fig. 62 from 
the middle of the back to * on both sides by means of a shirr 
string, and from 53 to > on both sides to suit the revers, Fig. 63. 
Sew the front revers to the crown from 53 to 54, so that + comes 
on *. Cover the joining seam with red 
worsted braid twenty-eight inches long, the 
ends of which are tied in a bow in the mid- 
dle of the back of the cap. 

Fig. 2.—Nerrep anp QOrrep SILK 
Batuine Cap. For the net-shaped crown 
of this cap cut of oiled silk an oval piece 
twenty inches long and sixteen inches and 
seven-eighths wide, and hem this piece on 
the outer edge half an inch wide for a shirr. 
Then cover this part with a net in diagonal 
netting, which is worked of the requisite 
size with coarse brown cotton on a mesh 
an inch in circumference, as shown by the 
illustration. ‘Trim the cap in front, as 
shown by the illustration, with a rosette 
and with separate leaves of oiled silk, which 
are edged with button-hole stitches of brown 
cotton. The leaves of the rosette are cut 
from Fig. 34, Supplement, and the remain- 
ing leaves as shown by the illustration. 
The middle of the rosette is covered by a 
knot of oiled silk surrounded with brown 
fringe. 


Twisted Cord Border for trimming 
resses, Skirts, etc. 
See illustration on page 461. 

Tuts border is worked with woolen or 
silk twisted cord. Thedesign can be worked 
directly on the article to be trimmed, or 
else it may be worked on a foundation of 
paper or enameled cloth, and then sewed 
on the article for which it is designed. 








Pink Sirk Gauze 
AnD Gros Grain Bow 
FOR THE Harr. 


For pattern see Supple- 
ment, No. IX., Fig. 32. 


Embroidered Swimming Belt. 
See illustration on page 460. 

Betts of this kind are worn by children 
or adults when learning to swim. The belt 
consists of a piece of heavy gray belt ribbon thirty-two inches 
long and three inches and three-quarters wide, which is orna- 
mented in the design given by Fig. 35, Supplement, with red 
worsted braid, and in point Russe embroidery with red 
worsted, and lined with red flannel. On each end of the 
belt a thick brass ring, an inch and three-quarters in diam- 
ter, is fastened, to which the rope is tied as shown by the 
illustration. ‘To fasten this ring slip the end of the belt 
through the ring, fold it on the under side two inches and a 
half long, turn down the sides of the belt in a slanting direc- 
tion on the inside, and 
overseam the folded 
end with coarse thread; 
backstitch the double 
material close to the 
ring. A box- pleated 
ruche of red worsted 
. braid seven-eighths of 
an inch wide forms the 
trimming of the belt; 
instead of this ruche 
a binding of worsted 
braid may beused. The 
trimming, of course; 
should match that of 
the bathing suit in 
color. 





oe for 
ags, Slippers 
Footetools. ete. 
See illustration on p. 460. 


Tuts foundation is 
worked on light brown 
carriage leather in 
which lengthwise and 
crosswise slits have first 
been cut, as shown by 
the illustration. In 
order to make these 
slits regularly, draw 
lines lengthwise and 
crosswise on the under 
side .of the carriage 
leather at intervals of 
a quarter of an inch, so 
that a regular diamond 
lattice is formed. Then 


Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERED Swiss Musiin ScarF-MANTILLA.—BACcK. 


For description see Supplement. 


cut slits half an inch long each on the wrong side of the carriage 
leather, always passing over the same number of diamond lines, 
and observing the illustration; through these slits run brown 
worsted braid, so that alternate diamonds are formed by the 
layers of braid which intersect each other. Finally, work point 
Russe and cross stitches on the carriage leather with saddler’s 
silk of the color of the braid as shown by the illustration, 





BRAIN-WORK. 
HE brain, in one respect, is like land—if you want a good 
crop from it, you must let it lie fallow for a time. There 
are harvest-times for it, which ought to be noted. After a good 
night’s rest, and a cup of coffee or tea, it will yield its best of 
a certain kind: use it then in matters which require grasp, strong 
reasoning, and force of expression. Use it as little as possible 
from two p.m. to seven or half past; then, until ten o’clock, be- 
gin to reap what it will yield in poetic idea and thought: this ic 
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Fig. 2.—Wuite Crepe pe Cu1ne MAntTILLA.—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIL, Fig. 53. 
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the special time for spirit thought, when imag- 
ination hangs out her lamps, and the ghosts in 
the church-yard begin to stir. Retire to sleep 
—never later than eleven, if possible—without 
a glass of whisky ; if you can not sleep, take a 
pint of porter. And remember this always, as 
regards sleeping and every thing else, poetry in- 
cluded, that it is much better to do a little well 
than to do a great deal badly. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Burr Drrss.—All fullness is put at the back and 
sides. Bows of your linen will answer on the polo- 
naise. 

Maxre,—A simple Swiss muslin, with two skirts and 
basque, trimmed with ruffles, will be suitable for a 
young lady’s commencement dress. 

M. E.—Your sample is Australian crape. 

Mavpv.—If your blouse has five box-pleats in front 
and back, with turned-over collar and shirt sleeves, it 
will be dressy enough for ordinary wear. For dress 
occasions you can make one with insertion of Valen- 
ciepnes down the front, and lace on the neck and 
sleeves, 

E..a.—The top of the Watteau pleat is extended, 
shaped in a curve, and trimmed on the edge. It is 
sewed straight across half-way down the corsage, and 
the lengthened part falls over like a hood. 

Niva.—Make a Swiss muslin dress by Marguerite 
Dolly Varden Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 15, 
Vol. V. A blue or rose bow will be prettier and more 
stylish than a Roman sash. Make your mother’s 
black grenadine by pattern of Plain- basque Suit in 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. Trim with kilt pleating.. Do 
not line grenadine kilting. 

M.R. A.—Make your Japanese silk by the Dolly 
Varden polonaise pattern. You can then wear the 
polonaise over a black silk skirt by way of variety. 
The Albert Victor Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 25, Vol. 
V., is the pattern for your boy if he wears trowsers; if 
not, you should make a kilt skirt and jacket. Steel 
buttons are more used than brass. Make little girl’s 
piqué by the Princesse Suit pattern illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. %, Vol. IV. The guipure striped curtains will 
suit you. 

Aunt Luoy.—Use the lady’s gored wrapper pattern, 
and trim with side pleatings of silk. 

Mrs. 8. E. G.—Black grenadines are made in the va- 
rious ways described for silk dresses. Bias ruffles on 
the skirt, a short apron over-skirt, and French blouse 
is a good model. 

Qurry.—A basque and two skirts made by pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 20, Vol. V., is a model for a 
suit for church and street. 

Great Disterss.—A polonaise is what you want for 
your blue striped silk. Use either the plain Margue- 
rite pattern, or the Marguerite Dolly Varden. 

Mus. Dr. P.—Your sample is Japanese poplin. Make 
by Dolly Varden suit pattern, and trim with bias bands 
of the same. 

Maxearet.—Your figured silk will look best made 
in a polonaise to wear over black or brown silk skirts. 

Marron.—Trim your Victoria lawn with side pleat- 
ing. Use the Dolly Varden polonaise pattern for oth- 
er dresses. 

Marevezre.—Make your white organdy with a 
demi-train, ruffled nearly to the waist, a short over- 
skirt, and basque. 

Lavra.—Your grenadine dress needs no alteration. 
Why not get guipure net and make a sacque for a 
wrap? Pleated grenadine ruffles are made straight; 
gathered ruffies are bias. 

Winona.—Make your gray grenadine by the pattern 
sent you, omitting the wrap. 

M. A. P.—The Dolly Varden over-skirt for your silk, 
and the ruffled skirt you suggest for your grenadine, 
are the most stylish models. Make the grenadine 
ruffles bias and lapping. Three or four ruffles extend 
around the skirt; the others stop at the seam of the 
front breadth. 

Mrs. A. M. W.—-Read answer above to “ Mrs. 8, E. 
G.” Bronzed boots are not worn in the street. You 
could have your soiled white kids bronzed for house 
wear. A mantle made of a crape shaw! should be 
trimmed with fringe and ruches of the crape. 

Mapanmeg J. T. C., DrumMonpsvitte.— The Crypto- 
gram,” in paper covers, costs $1 50. Nos. 47, 48, 49 and 
60, Vol. ITI., will give you the close of the story which 
you desire, and may be ordered from this office. 

Siema.—In England marriages must always take 
place in the morning. The law is very strict on this 
point ; its order to the officiating clergyman being as 
follows: ‘‘ The rite of marriage is to be performed be- 
tween the hours of eight a.m. and twelve, under pain 
of suspension and felony, with fourteen years’ trans- 
portation.” 

Viator.—In this country the engagement-ring is 
worn on the first finger of the left hand. In England 
it is worn on the third finger of the left hand until the 
wedding-ring takes its place, when it serves as a guard 
tg the latter. 

Mas. E. P. B.—Use the Marguerite Dolly Varden pat- 
tern. Trim your gray Japanese silk with black gros 
grain bindings and narrow guipure. Make the kilt 
pleating straight. Line the skirt with cambric. 

Jutta.—The vest-basque, over-skirt, and kilt is 
handsome for ladies as well as children. 

Josiz.—Get white piqué or striped gray linen, or else 
blue flannel, for your boy’s suit. Make by suit patterns 
illustrated in the Bazar. The French blouse has two 
darts in front, and is plain; the other is box-pleated. 

Country Girt.—Regular habits, plain diet, exercise 
in the open air, plenty of sleep, and tepid baths will 
improve your complexion. 

Misses M. anp W.—Gros grain is pronounced as if 
spelled gro gran. 

M. L. H.—Make your black silk suit by pattern of 
Plain-basque Suit in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. 

L. W. A.—Your muslin dress need not be altered. 
Get a grenadine shawl or a cashmere talma for an 
elderly lady. 

Cassanpra.—Kilt pleating is the best trimming for 
mourning grenadine, The kilting is from a half to 
three-fourths of a yard deep, is cut straight across the 
goods, not lined, and is finished by a narrow hem at 
the bottom. Bias folds are used on grenadine. Polo- 
naises are very stylish. 

Mrs. W. N. A.—A pleated blouse, apron-front over- 
skirt, and ruffled under-skirt will be the best design for 
a young girl’s muslin dress. 

M. E. L.—Your black silk suit does not need altera- 
tion. Make a Marguerite Dolly Varden polonaise of 
your lawn. Make your figured muslin with box-pleat- 
ed blouse, ehort apron, and ruffled skirt. 

Mars. H. C. P.—Read answer above to “M. E. L.”— 
Your pine-apple sample will make a pretty Marguerite 
polonaise to wear over a black silk skirt. The entire 
suit pattern costs twenty-five cents. 





Tue Queen oF att Szewine Macurxs.—In 
of the merits of the New Wilson Under-Feed 
Machine, it is sufficient for us to say that we think the 
invention of this machine marks one of the most im- 
portant eras in the history of this country; and when we 
consider the influence ede upon the — well-being 
ive of an’ m 





has a beautiful, noiseless 
movement; it makes the genuine ‘‘Lock-Stitch,” alike 
on both sides, and does to perfection all kinds of plain 
and fine sewing; it needs no commendation ; its rapid 
sales, the in: demand, and the many flattering 
testimonials from who have used it, is sufficient 
roof of its merits. The want of a machine is 
} ro felt in every household, and as the Wilson 
Sewing Machine, on account of its extreme simplicity 
and less cost of manufacture, is sold at a much lower 
price than all other first-class hines, it is ting 
with the extensive patronage that it so justly deserves. 
Salesroom, 707 Broapway, N. Y.; also for sale in all 
other cities in the U. 8.—[Com.] 











Facts For THE Lapies.—Mrs. J. BREWER, 
Stamford, Conn., bought her Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine in 1863; earning the first 
two years her rent and household expenses for 
self and child, and $710 in the savings bank; has 
six of the original dozen needles. See the new 
Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 
—[Com.] 





Asx your Grocer for Doorry’s Yzast ee ye 
best Baking Powder. Depot, 69 New Street, New 
York.—[Com.] 





“Bournetr’s Cooxrve Exrraots.— The best kinds 
extant.”—[Sears’ National Review.) 














Copyine Wurri.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Sup lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

Seti tothe seein 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
Prepared only 7 Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druggists. 


MRS. C. G. PARKER 


Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge. Samples sent on receipt 
of 25cents. Refers, by permission, to Messrs. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 713 Broadway ; Mr. James McCall, 543 Broad- 
way; Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., New York City. 
For Circular (free), address. “Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 
713 Broadway, New York City. 


JERFERS, 73, 


LADIES’ *suozs~ 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON, 


Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 
household use, at five per cent. upon cost of article. 
Information in regard to styles, with circular, upon ap- 
— If samples are wanted, inclose eight Postage 
tamps. Is permitted to refer to Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham; E. O. Flagg, D.D.; J. E. Cossart, with Arnold, 
Constable, & Co.; C. C. Merchant, with A. T. Stewart 
& Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
Mrs. C. Cc, THOMSON, 841 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyser, 818 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, ae for Oriental and Cam 

Chairs. Also, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 
ELICIOUS is the TRANSITION from 
ae © ease, effected by Dr. Watkrr’s VINEGAR 


Birrers cases of indigestion, bilious colic, and all 
painful affections of the internal organs. : 


MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, ¥ 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent ph sicians. U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E. ts South William Street, New York. R 


INFANTS. 


Send for Circular giving de- 
. scription of the most wonderful 
discovery in the world for beautifying the complexion. 
Freckles and Moth Patches removed in ten days. 
Warranted. Address 
Mus. SHAW, 3841 6th Ave., New York. 
































ADIES! _ 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 





MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8S. M. Srenozr, Brattle’ ro, Vt. 


BATHING 
DRESSES, 


BATHING 
DRAWERS, 


T REDUCED PRICES, 


BATHING 
CAPS, 


BATHING 
SHOES, 


Men’s Fancy Half-Hose. 


ELEGANT SUSPENDERS. 


DRESS SHIRTS, COLLARS AND CUFFS. 

THE CELEBRATED TROWSER-FITTING DRAWERS. 
GAUZE MERINO, SILK, AND THREAD 
UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS. 
COACHMEN’S COLLARS AND SCARFS. 
ENGLISH SILK UMBRELLAS. 


ROMAN SASHES, SCARFS, AND TIES. 
WITH THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


ELEGANT NECKWEAR. 


The Reductions in Prices are Real. 
The Goods the Best in Market. 


UNION ADAMS & CO, 


No. 637 BROADWAY, N.Y. 











and tones and invi 


| R 





A HARVEST OF DIAMONDS 


Has rewarded the toil of certain lucky adventurers under the burning sun of 
Africa; but what is the value of the rarest gem that ever glittered in crown 
or turban when comp: 
pepsia and biliousness, restores the appetite, regulates the disordered bowe 


with that of a medicinal rem that cures dys- 


st 
gorates the whole vital system? Science has bestowed 
upon the world this estimable gift in . 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
which is to all other preparations of its class what the diamond is amon 
jewels, and, when foaming in the goblet of the fevered invalid, as bright ond 
sparkling. Sold by all druggists. 





{oe CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y., 
Will continue to offer the BALANCE of their 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
SUMMER SILKS, 

SUMMER UNDERGARMEMTS, 
SUMMER HOSIERY, 
TRAVELING-DRESS MATERIALS, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTINGS, 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
PARIS-MADE SUITS, 

LINEN, LAWN, AND PIQUE SUITS, 

&e., &., 

AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
Previous to taking their Semi-Annual Inventory. 


An Unprecedented 


SACKIFICE 


Of Iron Grenadines. 
THE HANDSOMEST IMPORTED. 
Warranted Pure Silk and Wool. 


1 Line, 50 cents; former price, 80 cents. 
1 Line, 60 cents; former price, $1. 
1 Line, 70 cents; former price, $1 10. 


Pure Silk and Wool, 2 Yards Wide. 


1 Line, $1 25; former price, $2 25. 
1 Line, $1 50; former price, $3. 
1 Line, $2; former price, $4. 
CRAPE CLOTH, 50 cents; former price, 80 cents. 


The above prices show the actual reductions made 
by us within one month. 


JACKSON’S MOURNING STORE, 


Corner Broadway and Waverley Place, N. Y. 


Providence Wringer, 





























NEW 1872. 

gp Moulton Rolls, 
C) ° Most Durable; 

PROVIDENC Double 
TAL JOURNAL CASINGS Spiral Cogs, 
: Easiest Work- 

5 ing; 

IGS =—> ° CurvedClamp, 
© pouBie SPIRAL aR ° Holds Firmest; 
ppsvsTaBi Metal Journal 

ve cLAMP Casings, 
- NO WEAR OUT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. Y., and PROV., B.I. 


TRAUSS’S WALTZES.—‘ 1061 Nights,” 

60c.; “New Vienna,” 60c.; ‘Green Mountains,” 
Faust, 75c.; “Oriental March,” Berge, 50c.; ‘* Roses 
Underneath the Snow” (New Song), Danks, 35c. ; ‘‘ You 
Kissed Me” (very beautiful), Inslee, 35c.; ‘* Poot; 
Loweesa,” Gus P tips, Be 5 “‘Good-Bye, Charlie,” 
30c. Mailed. LOUIS BERGE, 30 East 14th St., N.Y. 











HAI — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
8 - SOLID HATR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


28 inches long, weight 234 0z., only $6 00. 
30 inches long, weight 23 oz., oy AS 50. 
82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 


Coronet Braids, 2 oz., 22 inches, only $4 50. 
BACK CURLS, 


Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
ral curly. 





LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
No. 1.—18-inch Hair, only............+6+ 
“ 2.—20 “ “ “ ataie 3 
“ g_99 « “ Oe epee 
“ 4-94 « “ ae 





Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843. < 687 Broadway, near a, St., 
New York City. 

Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P.O. money order. 

— answered by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. : 


7 


poe LEY’ 
ant a / EAST, Brg, 
~ POWDER - 


TRY IT. SOLD BY GROCERS. 


$500,000 IN CASH! 
Second Grand Gift Concert, 


IN AID OF THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY, 
[Authorized by Act of the Legislature of Kentucky, 
March 16, 1871.) 

The Public Library of Kentucky occupies a splen- 
did building, recently purchased at a cost of $210,000. 
It is now open and free to the world. 

1000 Gifts in Cash (highest $100,000, lowest $100) will 
be distributed, amounting in all to $500,000. 

Tickets, $10 each; halves, $5; quarters, $2 50. 

Concert and distribution will take place Sept. 23, 
1872, and is under the management of Hon. THOS. E. 
BRAMLETTE, late Governor of Kentucky, who has 

ted Pp it the Trustees. 

The Farmers and Drovers’ Bank is Treasurer. 

For full information and for tickets apply to 

THOS, E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public Library Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 

ll Circulars (giving full particulars) sent on appli- 

cation. 


LUNDBORG’S 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 


VOU KNOW fret yous. We know 
that you need the Star-Spa: Banner. You can have 


ing 
it a whole year, with elegant chromo, for only 75 cts. 
Specimens, 6 cts. Address “‘ Banner,” Hinsdale, N. H. 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work tor us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 
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Jury 13, 1872.] 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 











BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


t design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
‘ee ate furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
fis country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav: ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
ood taste. Our busi will be ducted in a spirit 
Be progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
js to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above cotalogne will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
nave no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
sies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of eve: 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 

leats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
Fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt ef stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 








J. B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 
‘e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. We furnish 
Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 


No. 822, Front and Back 
Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dress, with Cape. Nine even 


81zes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. mt on receipt 
of 25 cents and measure. 

J. B. Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 
&c., required, with instruction for cutting and mak- 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when finished. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 
For Spring Styles, will be ready March ist. Sent on 


~— of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g = 


“DOMES 


A DOMESTI 
Luxury. 
A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 
A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 
“WILL LAST A 
LIFETIME.” 

“ Address 
DOMESTIC” §. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


















WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 


The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker invent- 
ed. Sosimplethat 
a child can work 
@ more perfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can without it. 

ith pricking the 
with pricking the 
rainin, 








weight in gold. 
Sample worker, 
with full direc- 
tions for use, sent 
= Y by mail, paid, 
: SS , ? { on receipt of 50 
- Sie cents. Local and 
traveling agents wanted for this and other useful arti- 
cles, Address G 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp.to Fit any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMES AND DI- 
RROTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BRING PRINTED ON 
EAOM SEPARATE PIROR OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.............000 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
to 15 tan GON aa cccdnenedtudgsadsaunssney ots = 2a 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
Ce eee sandendeuseus * @ 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child front 6 monti® to 4 
NE ican < scnnntns cibeentecanssednnbes ns « 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for pa from 4 to 9 years old).... ** 29 
BOY’S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for boy from 4to 9 years old). * 31 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
EST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from: ©: tek 16 Weaee OM. . osc cccncccccnsccccs “ 33 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 35 
a ammaning POLONAISE WALKING ‘ 
Neetsinnaddencncddeageadwadasa usakeads uns hai 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............ - & 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
OR Fe I sv ccddkbiennddredianaresecune “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S 
SMOKING -CAP a 








WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 


Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ‘* 50 
A ae VEST-POLONAISE WALK- na 
nnianidaiead gate aiecale qalacia ddan Set aed 5 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt........ cece 52 
‘ol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt eat from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
LADY’S SACQ Vif 3. eee 4 
LADY’S LINGERIE os Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, errr = 4 
PLAIN BAS! . With Apron-front Over-skirt 
GE WI Es ccccccccccncccsccescccss ie 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... “ip 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blonse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
tean Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... ss. 13 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
BEVGe BRUNE, Wie CNN oe 6 ces ccacecacnedace ~ 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
olly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. ** 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... - 9 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. * 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking SEivt..... <c.ccsscccasecce “« 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years Old)............-.seeceeee 


POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained e 


Skirt 27 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “ 29 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
‘atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 

or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING!! 
WITH ANOVELTY PRESS! 


The best ever made for the purpose. 

THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schools; 
the most fascinating and instrue- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 





e & illustrated Pamphlet 

‘OODS, MANUFACTURER, 

349—351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Boston ; 
‘Ws. Y. Epwakps, 543 Broadway, N. Y; 
LLY, HOWELL& LUDWIG, 917 Market St 
Philadelphia; J. F. EDWARDS, 120 N. Sixth 
St, St. Louis; A. C. KELLOGG, 53—55 8. Jef- 
St, Chicago >—Manufacturer’s Agents. 








BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 
5 MYSTERIOUS PICTURES FREE. 


Wonderful, Unique, rai, Odd, Stran; Send 
stamp for postage to AMS & CO., ton. 





Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE. Harper’s Hand- 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the East: being 
a Guide —— Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, em Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, — , Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pembroke Fet- 
rm@er, Author of ‘‘ Harper’s Phrase-Book,” “ His- 
tory of the Paris Commune,” &c. With more than 
Ninety Maps and Plans of Cities. Eleventh Year. 
Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 00. 


2 
LORD KILGOBBIN. A Novel. By Caances Lever, 
Author of ‘Charles O'Malley,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


3. 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Journeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By E. H. Patmer, M.A., Lord Almoner'’s 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, ——— With Maps and numerous Iilus- 
trations from Photographs and Drawings taken on 
the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition and C. F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


4; 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the Upper 
Ohio. By Wa. Face, Author of “Three Seasons 
in European Vineyards,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


5. 

THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. A Gram- 
mar of the Greek Language. By Dr. Grorer Cur- 
t108, Professor in the University of ae Trans- 
lated under the Revision of the Author. Edited b 
Ww. Suirn, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the Uni- 
versity of London, and Editor of the Classical and 
Latin Dictionaries. For the Use of Colleges and 
High-Schools. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


6. 

IS IT TRUE? Tales, Curious and Wonderful, col- 
lected by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man." Being Vol. IV. of Books for Girls. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. ‘ 


A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST, 
from the Earliest Times to the Conquest by Alex- 
ander the Great. Including Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phenicia. 
By Poi Situ, B.A. With Woodcuts. 16mo, 
316 pages, Cloth, $1 00. 

8. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
FOR 1871. Edited by Spenorr F. Batrp, with the 
= of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, Cloth, 


9. 
ALBERT LUNEL. A Novel. By the late Lorp 
Brovenam. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


10. 

ROLFE'S SHAKESPEARE. Shakespeare, edited 
with Notes, by Wa. J. Rotrr, A.M., formerly Hea 
Master of Cambridge High-School. (The Merchant 
of Venice. —The Tempest. — Henry VIII. —Julius 
Cesar.) Illustrated. 4 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 
each; ow bound in one volume, handsomely orna- 
mented, $3 00. ee 


A BRIDGE OF GLASS. ANovel. By F. W. Rostn- 
son, Author of “ True to Herself,” ‘* For Her Sake,” 
**Carry’s Confession,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 


12. 
TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
Der Wirt Tatmaae, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


13. 
HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 
Ontver Twist. With 28 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
Martin CuuzziEwit. With 59 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


14. 

TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxe Tyrerman, Author of ‘The Life 
of, Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. Complete in 
8 vols., in a Box, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 


15. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha’s Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.-—Two Marriages.—Christian’s Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—The Woman’s Kingdom.—A Brave Lady. 

16. 
GRIF. A Story of Australian Life. By B. L. Far- 
anon, Author of ‘Joshua Marvel," ‘ Blade-o'- 
Grass,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 





te Harrer & Brorurrs will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

t~ Harrer’s Catarocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


CHARLES LEVERS NOVELS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

A Day’s Ride. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

The Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 

Barrington. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

The Daltons. 8vo, Paper, $1 50. 

The Dodd Family Abroad. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 

Gerald Fitzgerald. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Glencore and his Fortunes. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents, 

Lord Kilgobbin. Illustrations. 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

Luttrell of Arran. 8vo, Paper, $100; Cloth, 
$1 50. 

The Martins of Cro’ Martin. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 

Maurice Tiernay. 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

One of Them. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Roland Cashel. Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Sir Brooke Fosbrooke. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Sir Jasper Carew. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

That Boy of Norcott’s. Illustrations. 8yvo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 

Tony Butler. 8vo, Paper, $100; Cloth, $1 50. 





8vo, Paper, 





@@” Harree & Broruens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepati, to any part of 





the United States, on receipt of the price, 


= 
HARPER'S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY, 1872. 


ConrTENTS : 


IN SEARCH OF THE PICTURESQUE. 
IuiustRrations. — ‘How pure is this Atmos- 
here !"—T'rying the Brake. —‘‘ You’re Female 
uffragers, ain't you ?"—“‘If you please, Sir, is the 
Show coming this Week ?” 
7 —_e BAY—A Lzcenp or Laxe Huron, 
‘ . 


THE CITY OF THE SAINTS, 
It.ustRations.—The Barber's Shop.—A Roman 
Market.—A Street Scene in Rome.—The Leonine 
City.—The Castle of St. Angelo.—The Vatican 
Library.—St. Peter's illuminated.—The Steps of 
St. Peter’s.—A Swiss Guard.—One of the Pope's 
Body-Guard.—Carrying the Tiara.—Fan-Bearers. 
—The Grand Penitentiary.—The Pope dispensing 
the Benediction.—Carrying the Holy Sacrament 
to the Sistine Chapel.—The Throne-Room. 
THE GUILLOTINE. 
I:.ustrations. — The Guillotine, after Lucas 
Lossius, 1551.—The Guillotine, after H. P. Reben- 
— 1573.—The Guillotine, after A. Aldegriiver, 


THR Ee OMA TIONS OF DI CESNOLA IN CY- 


In.ustRatTIONs.—The Colossus of Golgos.—Ma’ 
of Cyprus. —Venus and her Canephore. — Gree 
Glass, from the Tombs of Dali. — Greek Heads, 
found at Dali.—Greek Vase and Cups, from the 
Tombs of Dali.—Vase from the Phenician Tombs 
at Dali.—Colossal Phenician Head, Terra Cotta, 
from Dali.—Colossal Phenician Head, Stone, from 
Dali.—Luigi Palma di Cesnola.—Vase from the 
Phenician Tombs at Dali.—Vases from the Phe- 
nician Tombs at Dali.—Vases from the Phenician 
Tombs at Dali.—The Assyrian Hercules, from the 
Temple of Venus at Golgos.—Semi-colossal Heads 
from the Temple of Venus at Golgos.—Statues from 
the Temple of Venus at Golgos.—The Phenician 
Hercules, from the Temple of Venus at Golgos.— 
Heads of Colossal Greek Statues, from the Temple 
of Venus at Golgos.—Greek Heads, from the Tem- 

ple of Venus at Golgos.—Statue of Macedonian 
eriod, from the Temple of Venus at Golgos.— 
Greek Heads.—The Greek Priest, found at Salamis. 
MY GODMOTHER’S POMANDER. 
THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 
By Emixto CasteLar.—(Second Paper.) 
ON THE SANDS. 
With an Illustration. 
A GOOD INVESTMENT.—(Coneluded.) 
IiiustRrations. — “‘ Here’s the Calico Dress.”— 
***Since when ?’ she whispered.” 
TO A CRUSHED VIOLET. 
A VIRGINIA MILITIA TRAINING OF THE LAST 
GENERATION. 
THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. By An- 
THONY TROLLOPE. 

ILLustRaTions. —Head-Piece. —*** You will be 
wicked in every Way,’ said the Priest.”—‘** But 
who is the other Man?" demanded Adrian.” 

CALIFORNIA.—III. Irs Propvots anp Propvortive- 

NESS.—INFORMATION FOR Farmers. By Cuar_es 
Norpnorr. 

With Two Maps. 

AKERATOS. 

OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss TaAckeray. 
Cuarter IX. The Bow-windowed House. 
Cnaprrr X. A Snow Garden. 
IL.ustRration.—“ In that Instant Dolly’s fature 

Fate was decided.” 

MAZZINI. 

With a Portrait. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


—————_—_— 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harper’s Macaztny, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werkiy, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400. 


Harper's MaGazine, HarrPer’s WEEKLY, and Harper’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinn, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Mageazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrrkty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazing, or 20 cents for 
the Wrerxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harprr & Brorurrs is prefer. 
pe to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms FoR ADVERTISING IN Harper's Periopicats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion, 
Ha "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








peerem You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
4 We answer—lIt costs 


Us" 


Merchan lo 
you may know), using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories. 
U. 8. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New Yorke 


+40, HORACE WATERS. 
A Great Offer.—\¢ ee lags 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELoprons, an 
Or@ans, of six first-class makers. including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIOFS, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balarce 
monthly or quarterly installments. | 























472 ; ____ HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Jury 13, 1879, 








~~ FACETLE.- 





“Im the absence of globes, - 
bow ae, yon SS the 
shape of earth to your 


scholars?” asked a ttee 
of a school-teacher. 
“1 shows em my head,” was 


the reply. 
—_———. 
Lerrers or Creprr—I O U, 
——_—_—~.——_— 
A Vesuvian.—The mount- 





Mount V. , for Vesuvi 
is of the vv: 

cently it showed a disposition 
to go to Switzerland and as- 


sume the title of Mount St. 
Burn-hard. 


—_»——_— 
There is said to be a tailor 
who cuts out all his rivals’ 


coats. ° 


Foreren INTELLIGENOE—THE 
very Larest.—The Pekin Ga- 
zette contains the following: 
“The permission to use a 
yellow bridle previously t- 
ed to Hsi-li-pa-cha-érh-c' ot, 


2 
“s 
Nit 


mT mo 
"4 | A Pi 


a Mongolian noble of the 
rank, is withdrawn, it havin, 

discovered that no suc! 
privilege has ever been allow- 
ed to nobles of either the third 
or fourth rank.” 


——_-e>—_——_ 
Tae Wrone Soent—Descent 
(Darwin’s). 


———\—>——_—_ 
Buiarnry.—‘‘What makes 
your horse so slow?” asked a 
tourist one day in the Glen of 
the Downs, Ireland, of his 


“Tt is out of rispict to the 
bayutiful sanery, yer honor— 
he wants ye to see it all. An’ 
thin, he’s an intilligent baste, 
and appreciates good com- 
pany, an’ wants to kape the 
likes o’ ye in beloved ould Ire- 
land as long as he can.” 

—_———_— 


A Cuartsr or AcormENcr— 
The first chapter of Genesis. 


~~ 
Lazy California bar-tenders 
uae the ingredients of a cob- 
ler in a tumbler, and then 
wait for an earthquake to mix 
them up. 





———_>-——- 
A boy, writing a 





Se 


Few artists can-draw a pret. 
ty mouth: it’s hard: . 
to‘draw teeth, “2OUgh, 


——_>—___ 
Tue Enp or Tue Wortp— 


Money-making, 
_ lo 
_A popular doctor in Osw 
gives prescriptions with at 
rections to “take one tea- 


spoonful every three years.” 


—_—~@__ 
_A CoMMEROIAL AgEnT— 
Money. 


—_>___ 

A pretty name has been sug- 
ested as a Welsh e uivalent 
‘or sea aquarium — Llanfair- 

Lorry vie ll. The Welsh are 
still disputing on the matter, 


——_~>___ 
Cannon Law—Touch and 
go. ‘ 
A Californian jury, in a sui- 
cide case lately, found the 
following verdict: “We, the 


jury, find that the deceased 
was a fool.” 


o> 
A Common Cant—Mendi- 
cant. ; 


Stout ladies may take some 
comfort from this smart bon- 
mot, A gentleman was prais- 
ing the beauty of a rather 
meagre young lady, and in his 
ill polite frenzy he called her sy 
perfect Venus.” 

“A Venus de mille os,” re- 
marked a by-stander. 


Guilt 
tN} 


_——_ 
MEN or Cotor—Painters, 


> 

Out in Wisconsin the other 
day a gallant young man drew 
a ge young girl toward him 
and kissed her, and just at 
that moment a beam fell from 
the ceiling above to the spot 
where she was standing sd 
fore. The story has spread 
like wild-fire, and the “ bloom- 
ing lasses” throughout the 
State generally are now con- 
. tinually being snatched from 
imaginary dangers. 


—___———_ 
Mar or Monry—Miss Bur- 
dett-Coutts. 


——_—_—>———— 

There was considerable fun 
at a representation of ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet” in a little French 








tion on “ Extremes,” remark- 

- pon es should endeavor 
avoid extremes, especially 

those of wasps and bees.” 


A623 pat OTA . * * : . * 
His Usvat Resmence.—The of a Broken Leg, and his eldest brother died in Jail. It runs in the Family!” 
life-long but, for France, over- : : 
ardent Republican, Blanqui, when asked at his trial 
where his usual residence was, replied, ‘My usual 
residence? Iam usually in prison.” 


eheelgiciyBidainae 
HINTS FOR THE EMPTY-HEADED. 

We have much pleasure in suggesting these ques- 
tions, to be asked by a young lady during the awk- 
— pauses in a quadrille. They will be sure to 

ease: 

. What's your opinion of the Presidential candidates ? 

Is lunacy hereditary in your family ? 

Haye you ever had measles? If so, how many? 

Do you keep an aquarium? 

Are you on good terms with your uncle? 


HEREDI 


A GENTLE MONEY-TION. 
Wri. “ Auntie, have you seen the money-box 
George gave me last Christmas ?” 
Aunt. ‘No, Willie; but I suppose it’s one of those 
that you can’t get the money out of.” 
Wii. “I don’t know, auntie—because, you see, 
I haven't been able to get any money into it, yeu!” 


~~ 
Of all the birds that please us with their lays, the 
most popular is the hen. 


—_—@———. 
WHAT I KNOW ABOUT FARMING! 
Frest GentLEMAN-Farmer. ** Why, there goes that 


artful rogue, Billy Giles! Is he at his old tricks still ? 
Ea csi cade elert Grooms Dirro. “He has cheated every body down 
Do you beileve in spirits? Ifso, how ?—hot,gold,or | about here, Sir,except me. He tried it en this win- 
neat? ter, but I was too clever for him. Sold me a cow, 
Do you tattoo? and—[triumphantly|—I made him take it back at 
When will you next have your hair cut half-price !” 


? See 
© you think you will be much missed at home this 
Pn 2 — Why is troy-weight like an unconscientious person ? 
Are yan avers on eutenenl about yet nas ? —Because it has no scruples. 
nner x e —_ oo? 
aunt = jarred | ainepecgamigaaiag ee Walter, a five-year-old, was surprised at breakfast 
What are you going to stand? by the ——- of a diminutive egg, served for his 
quapea special delectation.. He thus accounted for the egg’s 
A contemporary says of a well-known general that | smallness: “‘Mamma, I think the chicken was learn- 
“ hie sword was hever drawn but once, and then in a ing to lay.” RY A 
— ei 4 a Eve Servants—Spectacles. 
Can an auctioneer be expected to wear an amiable ; 
expression of countenance when his looks are always 


—_————— 
Why is a pair of skates like an apple ?—Because they 
for-bidding ? 


both have occasioned the fall of man. 





























“TWO CAN KEEP COUNSEL, PUTTING ONE AWAY.”—SHAKSPEARE. 


Mamma. “ How Splashed you are, Alice! You must have been Walking in all the Puddles you could find!” 
Auice. “ Well, Mamma, Bob and Mary would Walk on the Side where there were no Lamps!” = [ 


N.B.—Robert and Mary are engaged. 


TARY. 


Younc Damset. “ Law, Mrs. Mumblebone, that Boy can’t be Right in his Head!” 
Mrs. M. “ Bless ye, Miss, he can’t be expected to be sich! His father died of Disinterums, 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 


How pleasant it is, after midnight has passed, 
To be quaffing and joking and smoking: 

Tis too bad that forever the pleasures don’t last, 
But give place to reaction matter 

For the wine may be bright and the weeds may be right, 
But, believe an old roisterer’s Mop p 

You buy the delight and the mirth of to-night 
With a headache the following morning. 


Oh, the higher you goar, the more fearful the fall: 
he more the Champagne has been sparkling, 
The worse will its memory be to. recall, 
On awaking, with agony darkling. 
For the greater the height to which joy took a flight, 

The earth’s dull sobriety scorning, 
The worse is your plight when the mirth of. to-night 
Brings its headache the following morning. 


No matter! ’tis better to suffer the pain 
Than forego all indulgence in pleasure: 

Do not balance too closely the loss and the gain, 
But believe that you get the full measure. 

Then we'll revel despite of the thorns hid from sight 
"Mid the roses our temples adorning, 

Thee the fates will requite the delight of to-night 

i 


a headache the following morning. 


; EEE SAA Hag 
Mrs. Partington — she gets up every morning at 
the shrill carrion of the chandelier. 


A Scotch gentleman says, 
= Burns.” We should think not, indeed, or scalds 
either! 











“There are few people- 





“Oh dear me! 


theatre. Madame Deharme, 
the Juliet of the occasion, was 
lying deadinatomb. It was 
raining torrents. A drop came 


and his mother died of Chronicle Spassims, and his sister died [man he 100k and tell on 


Juliet’s nose; she made a face: 

another drop fell on her eye- 

lids; she winked, It was a 
facial expression not taught by Delsarte. Finally, 
she took to watching the drops and dodging them. 
The audience caught the idea and sympathized with 
her. ‘Look out, . Juliet,” said one fellow ; “‘ there’s 
a whopper a-comin’—I see it!” ‘Mind your eye!” 
said another. “Madame,” said a third, rising, “will 
you accept the use of my umbrella?” Of course the 
tragedy ended. : 


Tue MEN THAT HAVE THE MOST Urs AND Downs IN 
Lire—Hod-carriers. 


———>——— 
Why is a candle-maker necessarily a bad man ?—Be- 
cause he is continually making light of cereous things. 


——— 
Tue Boox or Numsers—The Directory. 


_—>——— 
Quetelet says that “the mean man is a little under 
five feet eight inches in height, and measures about 


thirty-five inches round the chest ;” but we have known . 


some very mean men whose altitude and circumfer- 
ence. varied considerably from these figures. 


A Man or Ranx—A private. 
——_\_~>———- 
Tue Troe Darwinism.—A youngster of literary 
tastes described Darwin as the one who believed “‘ we 
degenerated from a monkey.” 


— 
Dolly Varden snuff is the latest luxury out. 
—_>——_ 


Tue Harvest Turwe.—A young man who recently 
took unto himself a wife says he didn’t find it half so 
hard to get married as he did to get the furniture. 


y 
“lth 


I: 
\\ \ 





EXPERIENTIA DOCET. 
Has Tittens dot Pins in their Toes, I vunder!” 
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